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ALCHEMIST 


Meet the dark magician at the heart of the Tudor court 
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A strong and disciplined Roman 
Army was the key guarantee of that! 

In towns, forts and camps through- 
out the Empire Rome's many Legions 
manned the ramparts, fought the 
battles and led the way in extending the 
borders of the Empire to the farthest 
reaches of the then-known world. 












KING & COUNTRY is proud to 


announce the launch of a major new one of Rome's 





most famous military 

series based on the military exploits of | Legions... The Legio XX Valeria Victrix (the 
Twentieth Victorious Valeria Legion). 

For more details about our new figures 

and the Roman Fort contact your favorite 


Sa_,. Authorized King & Country Dealer 


For its many peoples and races it provided a : a 
stable and peaceful so¢iety, plenty of opportunities ‘ 
for trade and commerce and, most of all, secu 
from attack from outside our 
its borders... and law and. a= be 
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10+ section Roman Fort 


Fort dimensions: 23" x 20" x 10.5" Available around the world wherever fine 


quality military miniatures are sold. 
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It’s estimated 
that60 men 
were involved in 
the assassination 
of Julius Caesar, 
_inwhich 23stab 
5 wounds were 
2 inflicted 


Welcome 


As one of the most influential figures in ancient 
history, Julius Caesar's story is well knownand 
well trodden, but we wanted to focus a little closer 
ona particular period in the Roman leader's life; 
the last few years before he met his bloody end. 
What has come to be known as Caesar's Civil War 
isastory of betrayed former allies, power-hungry 
ambition, political collapse. It's the story of arising 
autocrat, but also ofa collapsing political system 
fighting forits life andso much more. 

We're pleased to have historian and author Paul 
Chrystal join us this issue to walk us through the 
key events in the build up to this conflict, from 
Caesar's victories in Gaul tothe collapse of his 
relationship with Pompey and ultimately to his 
assassination and how his killers were able to align 
against him. He's written extensively on the fall of 
the Roman Republic and rise of the Empire and he 
has some excellent insights to share this issue. 





Elsewhere we explore the environmental 
collapse of America’s farming communities 
during the Great Depression in what's known 
as the Dust Bowl, we mark Gandhi's 150th 
birthday, chart the history of tattoos and celebrate 
the teachers who protected children in World Ah is ape . ae i the 


War II, among other evolution of Gandhi's protest 
; philosophy and some of the 










Gandhi Anniversary 
To mark his 150th birthday, 


things. We had challenges to it 
particular fun this Aacic And Mathes 
; agic And Ma 
issue looking at the Our own Jessica Leggett 
history of wine for phate rte 
; career of Elizabeth I's 
our All Aboutsection. alchemist, John Dee, and 
Any drinking that his peculiar mix of science 
d mysticism 
occurred was purely an 
forresearch purposes. & = Taking Care 
Seo Le Pe | We're delighted tohave WWIill 
/ipscck 11 1) 0) i im a ie |) evacuation expert Gillian 
Jonathan = iim ; sats varies? «| Mawson join us this issue to 
Gordon SL et a tell the story of the teachers 
: ml a who looked after Britain's 
Editor relocated children 


Be part of history Share your views and opinions online Niecy tales 




















Inside the historic fight for the soul of Rome as the 
mighty Julius Caesar wrestled for control of an empire 
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Pictures 


Photos with amazing stories 


76 Greatest Battles 


How the Mongol Empire decimated 
Hungary at the Battle of Mohi 


Through History 
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91 Recipe 
A vegetable pie from the era of 


rationing in Britain 
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Our verdict on the latest historical 


oks and movie releases 


7 History Vs 
Dr John McAleer joins us to ponder an alternative Hollywood 


ending to the Seven Years’ War | - Did Mally’s Gare gamble too much 
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SOMETHING COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


On 5 October 1969 the first episode of Monty Python's 
Flying Circus aired on BBC 1, Created by and starring 
John Cleese, Eric bdle, Graham Chapman, Michael 
Palin, Terry Jones and Terry Gilliam, the show would 

run for four series until 1974 and spin off into 
live shows and feature films. The first series 
included the famous Dead Parrot Sketch, 
“s. which aired in episode eight. ae : 
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DATINTINIGNVI@IUT ANG ES 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


After four years of civil war between the Communist Party 
and Kuomintang, communist leader Mao Zedong stood 
in Peking (now Beijing) to declare the creation of the 
People’s Republic Of China. Nationalist forces lead by 
Chiang Kai-shek retreated to the island of Taiwan and 
hostilities would continue. Here Mao and other ; 
Communist Party officials gather at the Gate 
of Heavenly Peace north of Tiananmen 
square to announce their victory, “ 
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“A bottle of wine ~ 
contains more 
philosophy than 
all the books in 
the world” 











WINE 


From the earliest fermentation of grapes to vast 
vineyards scattered around the globe, we explore 
the rich and curious history of wine making 
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Recreating ancient wine 


Written by Jessica Leggett, Jonathan Gordon, David Crookes 











Grape cultivation 3000 st VY 

The production of wine through grape fermentation \ 

comes on leaps and bounds in the Levant and spreads to 
(|) Egypt where it takes hold in the Nile Delta. Red wine was 

an important element of symbolic ceremonies given its | 
)) similarity to blood. However, white wine residue was found aw 4 
| in the tomb of Tutankhamun. | 
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FIRST WINES vo00 sce 


The first known evidence of wine 
production dates back to ancient 
China. It has been confirmed to 

have been mace from fermented 
ingredients, 


i FEAST OF WINE 
1600 BCE 


i Mycenaean Greece celebrates 
the month of new wine with a 
» Feast of Wine. Dionysus, the 
* god of the grape harvest, was 
honoured regularly. 
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EARLY WINERY 1105 ocr 


The Vayots Dzor Province in 
Armenia is home to the earliest 
known example of a winery. 
Sitting on the Areni River, the 
© © Areni-1 cave houses fermentation 
- © vessels and a wine press. 


146 BCE 





BRAND NAME 9010 8c: 


The first recorded named , 
wine, Dénthis, is from this H rh} PE. 
period and is thought to have Ws 
been made from the Lemnia i 
frape, a varietal of which, 

Lemnio, is still grown today. 





Drinking pearls 


It was thought to be a legend 
that Cleopatra drank a pearl 
from a cup of wine to win a bet 


“drink the value of a province", 
but it appears that the practice 
may have been more common 
than previously imagined. It was 
thought dissolved pearls had 
health benefits. 


with Mark Antony that she could . 





you know? 


Yeast occurs naturally in 
the skins of grapes, which 
is likely how alcoholic 
drinks like wine were 
discovered 


WINE FAMINE 75 o: 


“ The eruption of Vesuvius in 
destroying Pompeii also decimates 
the Roman wine industry. The city 
t was renowned for its wine drinking 
and its 78 CE crop was lost, leading 
to reduced wine production. 


WINE LAWS «2 ©: 


The profit to be made from wine 
forces emperor Domitian to pass 
laws prohibiting the planting of 
new vineyards and uprooting half 
already in the provinces in favour of 
desperately needed grain. 


you hnoiw! ?' 


Cleopatra and Mark 
Antony are believed to 
have had a wine club, 
the Inimitable 
Livers group 











Did 
you know? 


Louis Pasteur studied 
fermentation extensively, 
publishing his ‘germ 
theory of fermentation’ 
Scientific ne 

breakthrough 

Louis Pasteur's research with pasteurisation 
promises significant advances in the fight 
against disease for wine crops going forward. 
Something similar to Pasteur's methods had 
been used in China, but his scientific method 
helps to spread the knowledge even further, 
revolutionising food safety. 


BORDEAUX AND BRITAIN ~~ ih 


The marriage of Henry Il and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine brings 
Bordeaux under British control and 
Sparks a boom for wine production, 
especially among Catholic orders. 
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Wine production in Europe 
is hit massively by the es". 
-@)) double blow of the Hundred . oe 
ite Years’ War followed by 

+) the Black Death sweeping 
= across the continent. 
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Battle of 


the wines 


Philip I of France puts on 

the first wine tasting contest, 
recorded in a poem by Henry 
d'Andeli. The wines were tasted 
by an English priest who rated 
them as Celebrated (good) or 
Excommunicated (bad). The 
Victor Was a sweet wine from 
Cyprus, which was named the 
Apostle (winner) of the contest. 
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PERIGNON PRINCIPLES 


The Canon Jean Gadinot publishes a 
set of wine-making tips and puidelines 
based on the teachings of Dom 
Perignon, helping to spread the wine- 
making knowledge of Champagne. 





MISSIONARY BREW 


The Spanish begin planting grapes 
in Mexico for use in making wine 
for Catholic mass. The so-called 
Mission Grape is still around to 
this day with varietals spreading 
into South America. 
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Timeline 


Prohibition (320 


Alcohol prohibition in the 
United States has a massive 
effect on the wine industry 
there, with closures of 
vineyards up and down 

the nation as well as of 
distilleries and haulage firms. 
In California, only 160 of an 
original 700 wineries manage 
to survive prohibition. 





* > AMERICA WINS =>: 


In a stunning upset, Californian 
wines from Chateau Montelena 
, beat French competitors in 
fi } : a blind taste test at the 1976 
Paris Wine Tasting, known as 
the Judgement of Paris. 
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CHAMPAGNE RIOTS 


Despite advances, crops continue 
to be lost to disease with the latest 
affecting the Champagne region. 
Claims that some vineyards are 
importing non-Champagne grapes ran 
leads to mass protests by farmers. 
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— Wine blight 1383 
French wine-makers are struck 
with a Phylloxera (an almost 
microscopic insect, similar to 
aphids) infestation that begins 
to reach across Europe. Between 
two-thirds and nine-tenths of 


European vineyards are lost to 
the vine-sapping blight, with 
wine production in France 
dropping from 84.5 million 
hectolitres in 1875 to 23.4 
million hectolitres in 1889. 








Crushing mechanism 

To exert the pressure on the floating 
weight above the basket, a large 
beam that could be as long as five or 
six metres in length was positioned 
between two supports. On the 
opposite side of the beam to the 
basket, a large screw was placed into 
a hole cut into the wood. This formed 
the innovative screw press. 


WINE PRESS 


BRAUNEBERG, GERMANY, 
31h TU ol GENTURY Ot 


n 1990 and 1991, a Roman winery was 

discovered in the Mosel region of Germany. It 

is understood that the Romans had brought Coming down hard 

viticulture to this region by cultivating and The wooden press would sit 
harvesting grapes in vineyards along the Mosel inside a recess in the basin 
and Rhine rivers so it was fitting that they'd have floor. A weight was set over 
created facilities best equipped for creating wine. the basket and, as that wat 

This particular example was unearthed near ] lowered in increments, it 
Brauneberg on the vineyards of Brauneberger @ would put gentle pressure 
Juffer-Sonnenuhr and it is believed to date back j on the grapes and cause the 
to 250 CE. It was a tidy-looking construction, pace te ae earn su 
with thought given over to both the process and san ‘ aye 4 vanes 
the workers - a good number of them slaves. Dug ae eu ae ee 
into the sloping earth, it remains in use during 
an annual wine festival, showing the continued 
effectiveness of this age-old idea. 

Brauneberg is certainly typical of a wooden 
winepress that used large beams and a screw 
to exert pressure on the solid remains of grapes 
in order to produce a juice that would ferment 
into wine, It was More productive than simply 
trampling the grapes alone and a good 150,000 
square metres (15 hectares) could be served by 
each winery, ensuring that there would be a 
plentiful supply for market. 

Such wineries have been found across the 
former Roman Empire, in areas that can take 
advantage of a mountainous landscape and sunny 
climate, such as Israel. It's no surprise, however. 
Wine was a popular drink - and remains so today 


-§0 quenching that thirst needed producers to = - 
constantly refine the process. es Sree = 

It would affect the wine, though. Presses such ——=— = 
as these would result in darker wines that were 
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Twist and press 
The men operating the 
screw would walk in 

a clockwise rotation, 
pushing the beam down 
on to the basket to 
press on the weights 
and press the juice. 

} The beam and weight 
presses made crushing 
more efficient and they 
would help to squeeze 
every last drop of juice 
from the grapes. 
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sometimes more bitter but it would usually 
depend on the care taken. Of course, the Romans 
knew that storing wine would allow small 
amounts of oxygen to react with the tannins and 
make the taste more complex and pleasant so they 
gave good thought to that too. 








The pressing basin 





When ready and needed, the stomped-upon grapes from 
the treading pool would be manually transferred to the 
adjacent pressing basin that contained a wooden basket 
press. The idea was to carefully extract a5 much juice as 
possible from the grapes without crushing the seeds - 
doing so would release bitter tasting ‘tannins’. 


After flowing into 

a trough, the juice 
would make its way 
from the top-left 
basin and settle 

into the two basins 
below. It was now 
ready to be collected 
by the workers, with 
all of the basins 
containing steps so 
that the men could 
get inside and empty 
them properly. 


Easy access 


} The workers would be able 


to get around the wine press 
by using the middle steps 
that would lead to a wide 


} accessible platform. It would 


allow them to easily fill the 

top basins and climb inside, 
although ladders may have 

also been used, propped up 
against the press’ side, 


Allowed to ferment 

The fermentation process began when 
the wine was in the large vessels, The 
yeast on the skin of the grapes reacts 
with the sugars in the juice, turning 
them into alcohol. To ensure a stable 
temperature, the containers or wooden 
barrels storing the juice would be 
buried close to their tops in the earth. 





Collecting the wine 

More workmen would lean over the 
bottom basins to scoop out the juice 
that was flowing down through the 
hole or spout from the upper-left basin. 
They would do this using easily handled 
pottery that they would then use to fill 
larger ceramic containers or wooden 
barrels, ready for storage. 
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Transporting them away 


Following fermentation, the ceramic 
containers or barrels were dug back out 
of the ground and taken to the market 


| where they were sold to enthusiastic 
| buyers. In most cases, water was 


added to the wine before it was drunk 
and it would also be mixed with other 


| substances such as honey. 


The treading pool 
The earliest wine presses are 
likely to have involved bare- 
footed workmen manually 
treading grapes and it was 

a practice which stood the 
test of time. Up to five 

cubic metres of fresh grapes 
would be poured into a large 
pool such as this where they 
were crushed under foot by 
workers who would often 
hold each other for support. 
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HONOURED ROLE 


While acting as a cupbearer 
Was a position of servitude to 
the monarch, it was arole often 
filled by high-ranking and 
noble members of the court 
since the person was with the 
ruler at all times and needed 
to be trusted implicitly. lt was 
ahighly esteemed position to 
have in the court, 







































GUPBEARER 


EUROPE, 1200-1400 bE 


FIRST DEFENDER 


Monarchs through ancient 

and medieval history were 
always paranoid about 
attempted assassinations, 
but not without reason. The 
threat of poisoning was 
real and as such the role of 
cupbearer was the first line 
of defence for the life of the 
ruler, It was potentially a 
high-risk role. 


TASTE TESTER 


One well-known 
































activity of the 
cupbearer was to be 
the taster of drinks 
and often also food 
before the monarch 
| ; would drink and eat. 
TRUSTED ADVISOR ~ tisastomal 
hipaa pfteacs as sure that refreshment 
Ifacupbearer could be brought to the 
trusted enough to protect the monarch had not 
cup of the monarch as well been tampered with, 
as taste testing all of their poisoned or generally 
food, then it stands to reason be of poor quality. 
they could be trusted with However this was 
national secrets. A cupbearer fs, sometimes aseparate 
would often be a loyal advisor 4 Tole entirely. 
to the throne, offering frank 
advice and input behind 
closed doors, 
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ANCIENT HERITAGE 


The role of cupbearer goes back many thousands SERVER OF WINE 
of years in ancient history and was held by many 

notable figures. Perhaps one of the more famous 
was Sargon of Akkad, who acted as cupbearer 
for Ur-Zababa of Kish and would later ascend 


to be the first emperor of the Akkadian Empire 
himself in 2334 BCE. 


On top of serving the monarch and | 
making sure their cup was always full, 
acupbearer would also serve other 
honoured guests at the king or queen's 
table, pouring wine and soon. This 
would also make them privy to a lot of 
conversations with leading figures. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


DERBY 


ONLINE LEARNING 





Our newly developed part-time online MA Public History and Heritage programme 
combines critical academic study of the role of history in the public sphere with bes 
practical experience and advanced training designed to prepare you for leadership et 
roles in the heritage sector. 


Beem mu elile Me Mulsilielmelilemelieliil=igiicreMi-le |i meliem-[- cme. bi ml=s Meili le) (eel (-5-mel (=) 
applied to the Heritage sector like never before. 


A(otm i iMel=misllelime; mem (clelimelmelmele-liilemitiel@licmeilemiciil(ele Mines) de-laCm ilemae| || 


share cutting-edge practice in their fields. They include renowned researchers and authors, 
who work reqularly as consultants on restoration projects and major exhibitions. 
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Hall of Fame 


CHAMPIONS UF WINE 


Discover ten figures known for their association with wine  afja 


JAMES BUSBY 


Having studied viticulture 
in France, Busby took his 
knowledge and love for 
wine with him when he 
Pr omoved to Australia in 1624. 
Travelling back to France 
and Spain to learn more 
about winemaking, Busby 
brought back the first vine 
cuttings to Australia, including 
the popular Shiraz vine. As a 
result, he is often referred 
to as the father of the 
Australian wine 
industry, which 
is further 
buoyed by 
the fact that 
he planted, 
produced 
| and sold the 
| first New 
/ealand wine 
in 1835. 

































THANG QIAN 


During the Han dynasty, 
Emperor Wudi sent military 
officer, diplomat and explorer 

fhang Qian on diplomatic 

missions to the West. Through 

the course of his travels, Zhang Qian 

encountered grape wine in the kingdom of Dayuan and 
brought the grape vines back, introducing both wine and 
winemaking to China. The Eurasian vines were used to 
establish vineyards for the Emperor, who became very 
interested in vine cultivation and encouraged Western 
winemakers to visit China. 


MADAME BARBE-NICOLE 


HI CUUOT.ti(<i‘<C” 


Often cited as the ‘Great Dame of 
Champagne’, Clicquot inherited her 
husband's failing wine business, Veuve 
Clicquot, following his death in 1805. 
Convincing her father-in-law to invest 
in the business, she learnt the skills a 
necessary to make champagne, creating — 
the world's first known vintage in 1810, 
Realising that the Russians enjoyed sweet 
champagne, Clicquot made the risky Ks 
decision to export her bottles to Russia 
following the end of the Napoleonic 

Wars, where it proved extremely popular 

~ and saved Clicquot's business from 

bankruptcy. To meet demand, Clicquot 
also invented the method of riddling 

to quickly remove dead yeast from the 

) champagne and speed up production. 
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FRENGH (1112-1204 

While Eleanor of Aquitaine was not 
overly interested in wine, her marriage 
to the future King Henry I of England 
in 1152 changed the fortunes of the 
Bordeaux wine region. As a result of the 
marriage, Eleanor's lands in Aquitaine - 
which included Bordeaux - were joined 
with the crown of England. Following 
Henry's accession in 1154, the wine 
trade between the two countries grew 
significantly, with Bordeaux wine 
earning the royal seal of approval. 





Hall Of Fame 


EMILE PEYNAUD ee > KING JAMSHID 


FRENGH Idle-cUU4 -_— . et a a It is said that the legendary king of Persia, Jamshid, was so fond of grapes 
is mle one in 3h eeu SNe se eS eee that he kept them in jars so that he could eat them all year around. However, 
Century, producing better, SEE flavourful wines when they fermented it was assumed that the liquid was poisonous and 
by showing winemakers the importance of marked accordingly. After losing the king's favour, one of his mistresses drank 
detail in both the vineyards and cellars. His work the liquid out of despair and fell asleep. When she woke up feeling much 
particularly benefited his native region, Bordeaux, better, the mistress showed the liquid to Jamshid, who loved it. Welcoming 

7 his mistress back, Jamshid declared that from that moment onwards, all the 
grapes in Persepolis would be used to produce wine. 
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DIONYSUS sae wn 


In Greek mythology, Dionysus was the god of wine, winemaking, ecstasy and 
fertility. The son of Zeus and Semele, a mortal princess, Dionysus was known for 
his dual personality, which encompassed joy as well as drunkenness and rage. 
His image 

e from a cupbearer, Every year 

beginning of spring, the Dic 
cultivation of the vines, 


DOM PERIGNON 


According to the popular tale, 
Benedictine monk Dom Pérignon 
discovered bubbles in still wine 
whilst working as the cellarmaster 
at the Abbey of Hautvillers 

in the old province of Champagne. 
However, this is a fanciful story 

as sparkling wine was already 
being produced in France and it 
was actually Pérignon’s task to 
find a way to prevent the wine 
from fermenting for a second 
time, which caused the bubbles. 
Nevertheless, he did successfully 
develop a technique that 
produced a white wine from red 
frapes and introduced pioneering 
winemaking methods. 


p> PUNY THE LOE 


» surprise that Pliny dedicated a whe 
ok in his Naturalis Historia to wine, Book ' : 
37) foc n the history of TH OM AS IF FFERSON 
which | f 
he writes extensively on the process of wine 
making and complains about the pop 
of cheap wines. Pliny also describes 
used by 
the Romans to make wine and 


Before he was the president of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson was America’s minister to 
France. He travelled to France in 1785, where he The most 
explored the vineyards at Burgundy and Bordeaux, expensive bottle 
laslaged thar Raly is ot the Conte igniting his love for wine. Even after his return, 
< SE Wina cESducHor: Jefferson continued to order large quantities of Fonietine ealiaded 
SR althoush he wine from Bordeaux and even established two dt dUCHION, DEHEY 
m = vineyards at his home in Monticello, Virginia. to have belonged to 
Although these were unsuccessful, they were Thomas Jefferson, was 
re-established m the 1980s and today produce uncovered asa fake 
many award-winning wines. in 2005 


of wine ever sold 


y admitted that he 
tal personally knew 
e very few skilled 


Finiculturists. 













O&A With... 


DR PATRIGK 
McGOVERN 


THE LEADING EXPERT IN 
ANCIENT WINES TALKS 
ABOUT HIS GROUNDBREAKING 
WORK DISCOVERING AND 
EVEN RECREATING LOST 


“ CALGON 


| ee arian | 


Ancient Brews: 
Rediscovered & <GXOn\ Se 
Re-Createdis our now r PATRIC fs K. 

SE McGOVERR 







| Dr Patrick E McGovern is the scientific director of the 
Biomolecular Archaeology Project for Cuisine, Fermented 
Beverages and Health at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum in Philadelphia. His previous books include Ancient 
Wine and Uncorking The Past. Learn more at https://wwew, 
Denn. museum sites! biomoleculararchaeologyy. 
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Deslish 


IMPERLAL 


HOW DID YOU GET STARTED HUNTING FOR 
EVIDENCE OF FERMENTED BEVERAGES AROUND 
THE WORLD? 


As an undergraduate at Cornell University, | 
was drawn to both the humanities and sciences, 
and finally settled on a major in chemistry and 
a minor in English literature, | went to medical 
school and studied neurochemistry, but then | got 
interested in the origins of humankind and went 
into archaeology. A fellowship in the radiocarbon 
laboratory funded my PhD research at the 
University of Pennsylvania. So | started to bring the 
scientific aspect together with the archaeclogical 
sciences and history. The Penn Museum, with its 
well-excavated finds from around the world, was 
the perfect starting point for integrating the natural 
sciences with the humanities, especially when | 
went to work the Museum Applied Science Center 
for Archaeology (MASCA) at the Penn Museum, 
where | began an innovative archaeological 
chemistry and ceramics program, first focusing on 
inorganic archaeological remains (pottery, glass, 
etc) and then moving on to organics (dyes, foods 
and ultimately ancient fermented beverages). 


YOU'VE ALSO EXPLORED HOW AGRICULTURE 
COULD BE DRIVEN BY THE PURSUIT OF 
FERMENTED PRODUCTS, SUCH AS WAS WHEAT 
CULTIVATED TO MAKE BEER OR BREAD? 


The question of “Which Came First?: Bread or 
Beer’ crucially depends on haw difficult each is 
to make. Beer is easier, in my opinion, because as 
a liquid, its starches will readily be converted to 
sugar that then ferment due to insects inoculating 
the ‘wort’ with yeast on their bodies when they are 
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attracted to the sugary concoction. No baking is 
required, like bread. But other high sugar products 
as well, like honey, and also high-sugar fruits 

and tree resins are even more easily fermented, 
because yeast is directly associated with them 
and requires no inoculation of the diluted honey, 
fruit juice, or sap, To make any of these natura! 
products in quantity, additional expertise (eg 
beehive production and viticulture) are needed, 
and this would have stimulated the rise of more 
complex societies and eventually civilisation, as we 
know. In the case of beer in lowland Mesopotamia 
and Egypt whete the first literate societies arose, 
specialised systems of agriculture and irrigation 
spurred on the rise of cities. 


SOME OF YOUR DISCOVERIES HAVE BEEN 
FROM ARCHIVED ARTEFACTS, OTHERS FROM 
NEW DIGS. DOES IT MAKE A DIFFERENCE TD 
YOUR WORK TO BE PHYSICALLY IN THE FIELD? 


Being in the field is always better, but not 
always possible. In the field, I get to see the 
situation in which the find was made so you 
can assess how suitable it is for chemical residue 
analysis. You can assess the surrounding soil, 
the water table, and other non-human factors 
of importance. Assessing the human context is 
also very important. Was the artefact of interest 
found in a tomb, occupational context, or possibly 
a Batbage pit? Can it be exactly dated? What was 
found in association with it that might elucidate 
its significance? You don't want to spend time and 
money on poorly dated, possibly contaminated 
artefacts of little importance. So, I always feel that 
being in the field is the best idea, but then you 
have to travel there and that can sometimes be 
a bit of a struggle. The second-best option is ta 
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ensure you've got good archaeologists excavating 
there. Washing the artefacts should be minimal. 
Originally the Georgian sherds were put through a 
hydrochloric acid bath and of course hydrochloric 
acid really destroys organic material, so we had 
problems getting good results from those early 
sherds that | got from earlier excavations. Now 
they send the sherds from current, ongoing 
excavations without washing it. They also collect 
the soil around the artefact to serve as a chemical 
backeround for microbial production of the 
fingerprint compounds that we are in search of to 
determine the original natural products. Then, we 
lightly wash the artefact with distilled water and 
then proceed from there with our analysis. 


) FROM ANALYSING SAMPLES YOU'VE TAKEN 
THE NEXT STEP OF RECREATING DRINKS AND 
ENTIRE MEALS, SUCH AS THE KING MIDAS 
FUNERARY FEAST? 


That was the first chemical reconstruction 
of an ancient fermented beverage that we did, 
and it turned out remarkably well. We had 
literally pounds of residue from the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum's excavation of Gordion in 
central Turkey, dating to about /50-700 BC. We hit 
the food and beverages residues inside the largest 
Iron Age drinking-set with every sensitive scientific 
technique available at the time. As a result, we 
were able to recreate the culinary dimensions of 
the funerary feast in large measure at the Penn 
Museum in September 2000. A fitting way to mark 
the new millennium! Sam Calagione at Dogfish 
Head Brewery took charge of the drink. while Pam 
Horgitz, the Museum's excellent chet prepared the 
spectacular main entrée, the spicy, barbecued lamb 
stew. The event was huge success, and many more 
recreations followed around the States. 


THAT PRESUMABLY LED 10 YOU WORKING 
ON AWARD-WINNING DRINKS WITH DOGFISH 
HEAD BREWERY? 


Yes, Midas Touch has won a ton of awards, 
folds - which is appropriate - but also plenty of 
silvers and bronzes. It is the most awarded of any 
Dogfish brew. But | have a special place in my 
heart for what is thus far the most ancient alcoholic 
beverage identified. Chateau Jiahu is the name of 
the Dogfish recreation, and its formulation based 
on our analysis of residues from inside pottery jars 
excavated at Jiahu in the environs of China's Yellow 
River, dated to about 6000-5500 BCE. The Midas 
discovery is relative newcomer by comparison. | 
was fortunate enough to be at the Great American 
Beet Festival in Denver in 2008 when Chateau 
received its gold medal. | placed it in our lab, 
together with one of the sherds we analysed and 
the first bottle of Chateau Jiahu, to make a small 
shrine. | bow down to it when I enter the lab, in the 
hope that we will make more discoveries. 
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®Places to Explore 


WINE-MAKING LOCATIONS 


Raise a glass to the world's finest traditional wineries and vineyards 


The site has several 
buildings including Le 
Rhone House, all builtin 
the Cape Dutch style 


> BOSCHENDAL WINERY 


5 FRANSCHHOEK 


After a French Huguenot refugees fled religious 
persecution and arrived in South Affica in 1685, one of 
them - Jean le Long - was granted 60 morgen of land by 
the Dutch East India Company. He promptly set about 
establishing a farm, introducing vines in an area considered 
perfect for growing grapes. 

Although the farm has changed hands many times since 
- with the De Villiers family owning it between 1715 and 
1879 - it continues to produce high quality wine. Tastings 
take place in the Manor House, a splendid example of Cape 
Dutch architecture built in 1812, and it is possible to take 
tours of the vineyards, farm and cellar. 

The vineyards had been largely destroyed in 1890 
by sap-sucking insects called phylloxera that had been 
introduced into Europe by Victorian English botanists 
more than three decades earlier. The estate was promptly 
rescued by South Africa's then Prime Minister Cecil 
Rhodes whose decision to re-establish vineyards on the 
best of the area’s land has seen winemaking flourish. 
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The Manor House i is open daily between 10am and 5pm, 
with tours of the vineyard taking place on Saturdays 
between November and April, and the cellar’s daily tours 


at 1.30pm and 

3pm daily. 

Booking is 

essential for 

each, with 

prices ranging = | Fs: 

from 6010250 i <i 
South African i ae >. | Fa = 
rand (£3 to £14). (i al 
Attps://www. Boschendal is one of South Africa's 


boschendai.com oldest wine estates and the setting 


couldn't be more stunning 








Racks of Ruinart 


MAISON RUINART ieee 
| their stands within 
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Dark ancient Gallo-Roman chalk 
quarries - or crayéres - are put to use 
as cellars for the purpose of ageing 
Champagne wines since they're 
prized for their even temperature and 
constant humidity. Wine merchant 
Nicholas Ruinart was the first to 
spot their effectiveness as he set 
about converting some of the 
networked tunnels within the 
hillock of Saint-Nicaise and it's 
possible to go on a guided tour. 

Ruinart began producing 
champagne in 1729 and his crayéres 
have been used since 1769, laying 
as deep as 38 metres below ground 
level, But while they are among the 
Champagne region's largest and you get to spend two hours on your subterranean stroll, 
they nevertheless make up a mere fraction of the dozens of miles of tunnels and cellars 
that offer producers a constant 11 degrees Celsius. 

Such is their significance, the crayéres have been classified as a historic monument 
since 1931. They were also the attraction that prompted other Champagne Houses to 
form, which is certainly something to ——— 
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Visits to the crayéres must be booked in advance though Ruinart’s website, with adults 
charged at €70 per person and children able to accompany for free. Choose your date at 








Having begun grape planting in New York's 
Hudson Valley in 1810, Jean Jacques bought 
extra land 27 years later and, in 1839, ordered 
the digging of underground cellars so that he 
could ferment his first wine. He went on to pass 
the winery to his three sons, John Jr, Oren and 
Charles, who renamed the business The Jacques 
Brothers’ Winery. 

The same network of cellars - the largest in the 
US - is still in existence and it is filled with more 
than 200 oak barrels. Guides take visitors ona 
tour of the vaults, with an option to taste some 
of the blends at the end. You'll also get to see a 
19th century stone building constructed by the 
Emersons called the Grand Salon, which is now 
used for events. It contains the original wooden 
floors and impressive iron chandeliers. 


; BAU THERNOOD WINERY 


The winery has actually been attractive to 
tourists for many decades. Louis Farrell and 
son, Louis Jr, bought the business in 1921 and 
steered the winery through Prohibition by 
producing sacramental wine for the Catholic 
Church. But it was taken over by three Farrell 
cousins in 1947, with Francis Farrell starting 
a visitor tour. Time your visit right and you 
may get to nosy around a large house built by 
Jean Jacques in 1837 too. It has been renovated 
and it will be opening to the public soon. 
Tours run Monday to Friday at 1.30pm, Ipm, 
2pm and 3.30pm but at weekends, the times 
depend on bow many people form each group. 
Tours cost $8, tastings $10 and combined tickets 


$15. Dttps./Avww. brotberhood-winery.com 
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Grapevines have been 


B cultivated and wine produced @/ 


a in Kakheti for more than 
fe 68,000 years and the results 
a are sold everywhere 
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A mere visit to the region of Kakheti in Georgia will make 


you tipsy since offers of a glass of wine are seemingly on 
every comer. This is to be expected, however, since the 
country’s winemaking traditions stretch back to 6000 
BCE, stemming from a realisation that buried grape juice 
stored and aged in large earthenware vessels called 
Kvevri would ferment and become wine over winter. 
Production has certainly had its ups and downs. 
Between 1985 and 1987 in the latter part of Georgia's 
long spell as a Soviet Socialist Republic, for instance, 
President Mikhail Gorbachev started an anti-alcohol 
Campaign and it took some time for the wine industry 
to recover. But it flourishes once again today and you 
can visit many wineries, a good number of which 
continue to use traditional techniques of production. 


Stay at Chateau Mere winery or just embark on a wine 
tasting tour with prices starting from 110G Georgian Lari 


(£30). See bttps.//mere.ge for more details. Kakheti ts home 


to many other wineries. 





CODORNIU WINERY 
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Freixenet and Codorniu go head-to-head 
for the accolade of best cava. But although 
both are produced in the north-eastern 
Catalonia region of Spain, Codormiu can 
trace its wine-making roots to 1551 (going 
back to Jaime Codorniu) whereas Freixenet 
began production in 1915. 

Initially, the Codorniu family operated 
their winery alone but when Anna 
Codormiu married Miquel Raventés in 
1659, it brought another maker into the 
fold. Indeed, it was Josep Raventds Fatjé 
who produced the company's first batch of 

cava in 1872. It makes Codorniu the oldest 
producer of Spain's sparkling wine and it is 
also the country's oldest family firm. 

Visitors are most certainly welcome 
and it's also an opportunity to appreciate 
the Modermist architecture of the winery 
building. Commissioned by Manuel 
Raventés, who wanted the cellars to be 
close to the vineyards, it was enlarged by 
Josep Puig I Cadafalch, a contemporary 
of Gaudi and it is of such menit that it 
was declared National Historical-Artistic 
Heritage in 1976. 

There is certainly much to do and 
see, It's possible to descend into the 
underground cellars and see traditional 
cava-making machinery. There are exhibits 
of the traditional grape presses and 
fermentation machinery too. Those over 18 
will get to taste premium-range Codorniu 
cava and there is a cava tasting beginners 
course if you fancy educating your palette. 


Reservations for the tours which last 90 
minutes are recommended, They cost €16 for 
an adult ticket with a concessionary €12.80 
ticket also available. Cava tasting beginners 
courses cost €42. For more, go to bttps:// 
wwi.visitascodorniu.com 








Historical Treasures 


THE SPEYER WINE BOTTLE 





THE WORLD'S OLDEST UNOPENED BOTTLE OF WINE GERMANY, C.320-30U Ct 


hen tracing the history of wine, it is 
impossible to deny the impact that 
ancient Rome had on the practices 
of winemaking and viticulture. As 
the Empire expanded, the Romans became 
increasingly influenced by 
the advanced winemaking 
techniques used by the regions 
that they conquered, while also 
introducing production of the 
alcohol in countries such as 
France and Germany to provide 
a constant supply of wine for the 
Roman settlements located there, 
This explains why the Speyer 
wine bottle, an extraordinary 


It is believed that the Speyer bottle, which 
is 1.5 litres, contains a white wine that was 
locally produced by the Romans and diluted 
with herbs, Against all odds, the wine had 
stayed preserved thanks to the bottle’s wax 

seal and a thick layer of olive 
oil, successfully keeping it 
aittight for over 1,650 years. 


FOR VE h RS While the addition of oil has 
kept the wine protected, it 
l] H AS BEEN has also caused a solid layer 
D ERATE D to form inside the bottle 


which, frankly, looks less 
than appetising. 

Although it was analysed 
by the Kaiser's chemists 


artefact of the ancient world, was THE BOTTLE during World War I, the bottle 


discovered in the Rhineland- 
Palatinate region of Germany 

in 1867 It was found during the 
excavation of a tomb belonging 
toa Roman nobleman and 

his wife who, like many other 
Romans during the 4th century, 
were buried with a series of everyday items 
such as food and wine. Out of the 16 bottles 
found inside the grave, the Speyer bottle 
was the only one to remain intact and - to 
the amazement of archaeologists - it still 
contained its alcoholic liquid. 


has never been opened and 


S L () J LD B F it remains on display at the 
| _ Pfalz Historical Museum in 
() PFN E Speyer ever since its discovery, 


alongside other unique 
artefacts associated with wine. 
" For years, it has been debated 

whether the bottle should be opened for 
scientific analysis but it is feared that the 
contents would not handle being exposed to 
air after remaining undisturbed for around 
L650 years and so for now, the Speyer wine 
bottle will remain unopened. 


AN ACQUIRED 
TASTE? 


While microbiologists 
have stated that they 
believe the liquid inside 
the Speyer bottle would 
be safe to consume, it is 
likely that the wine will 
not taste that great after 
having aged for well over 
a millennium. 


GLASS 
BOTTLE 


Although wine is 
commonly sold in 
glass bottles today, 
glass was scarcely used 
for wine containers 
during the Roman 

era because it was 
considered too fragile, 
making the already 
fare Speyer wine even 
more remarkable. 















UNIQUE 
DESIGN 


The botthe is a 
mix between 
the ancient 
style of 
amphoras, with 
its shoulder- 
like handles, 
and the 
straight, tall 
neck bottles 
later adopted 
in Bordeaux. 

If you look 
closely, you'll 
notice that the 
handles are 
also shaped 
like dolphins. 








ALCOHOL FREE 
Although it is famously known 
as the oldest unopened wine 
botthe in the world, scientists 
have speculated that it has lost 
its ethanol content over time and 
consequently, it is no longer the 
alcoholic wine that it once was. 
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Mould Tools made in 1965 
Pack illustration by Brian Knight, 1965. 


Lounched an May 7th 1765, HMS Victory 
gained its fame by becoming Admiral 
Nelson's flagship during the Battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805. The vidory at this battle 
ended Napoleon's bid for mastery of the 
seq, but cost Admiral Nelson his life. She 
is now the oldest serving Royal Naval ship 
still in service. 


Airfix brings you Vintage Classics a 
range celebrating the fantastic, diverse, 
products from Airfix’s history. With over 60 
years of products in our repertoire, we'll be 
bringing back some favourites as well as 
some surprises over the coming years. 


® Original box art paintings from the likes 
of Roy Cross 

* Many more classic Airfix categories to be 
revisited in the future 


WWI Vintage Classic Military Figures, 


Vintage Classic Warships and 
Classic Ships are also available now. 


and all good retail stockists 
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Did 


hee ambition doom the Republic 





and forge Rome's imperial legacy? 


Written by Paul Chrystal 
ehave allhadourRubicons _fall of the town and the decisive Roman victory, 
to cross; we have all Gaul was under Roman rule at last. Caesar 
rolled the dice of fate, decided to set an example and dispensed with 
metaphorically if not the usual punishment of execution or selling the 


actually. Important as these 

dilemmas are to us, they are nothing to what 
Julius Caesar agonised with: he was struggling 
with one of the most pivotal and challenging 
gambles in world history. We can of course 
only speculate, but as sleepless nights go, the 
night of 9/10 July 49 BCE for Caesar must have 
been the longest night of his life: to cross or not 
to cross... 

The 51 BCE siege of Uxellodunum was the last 
major conflict of Caesar's Gallic Wars. After the 


survivors into slavery. Instead, he had the hands 
of all surviving men of military age cut off, 
dispersing the mutilated prisoners throughout 
the province as an all too vivid demonstration 
of what happened to those who rebelled against 
Rome and how they were unable to take up 
arms again. Caesar then took two legions 

and marched into Aquitania. Confident that 
there would be no further Gallic insurrection, 
he marched with the Legio XIII for Italy, the 
Rubicon and Rome in his sights. 
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One of Caesar's great 
victories had been the 
submissiomot Gaul after 
the Battle of Alesia 


To put Caesar's achievement into perspective, 
the Transalpine Gaul he subdued and brought 
into Rome's orbit was double the size of the 
whole Italian peninsula and more populous than 
the province of Hispania. Caesar got the military 
glory he wanted at a critical juncture in his 
career, and the prodigious booty he acquired paid 
off some of his enormous debts, allowing him to 
buy political favours and alliances on a scale that 
would not have disappointed a Crassus. Rome 
also got stability in Gaul, which lasted until the 
second century CE. Caesar returned to Italy, cast 
his die, crossed the Rubicon and eventually died 
amidst a salvo of stabbing daggers in the Forum 
on the Ides of March 44 BCE. 

In 50 BCE, a victorious Julius Caesar returned 
to Italy to ind a Rome in which Pompey was in 
the ascendant. Caesar, though, was a war hero 
and ever popular with the people, factors that 
made the Senate nervous. In a bid to prevent 
him from being voted consul in absentia on 
the conclusion of his governorship, the Senate 
demanded he resign command of his army. In 
December 50 BCE, Caesar wrote to the Senate 
agreeing to do this if Pompey did likewise. An 
outraged Senate repeated its demand to Caesar, 


saying he must agree or be declared an enemy of 
the people. This was an illegal move, since Caesar 
was entitled to retain his command until the 
expiry of his governorship. 

But Caesar too was nervous and anxious. The 
much-coveted second consulship would bring 
with it the welcome safety of imperium and 
immunity against the inevitable prosecutions 
which awaited him for alleged irregularities 





agonising decision for Caesar as to whether or not 
to ford the Rubicon with his troops beckoned, all 
the time made all the easier. 

The rift between the two widened further 
when Pompey fell ill in Naples in 50 BCE. His 
recovery was met with public rejoicing and 
sacrifices of thanksgiving throughout Italy. 
Nothing could have been more galling for Caesar; 
indeed, Plutarch records that this was said ‘to 


“The agonising decision for Caesar as 
to whether or not to ford the Rubicon 
with his troops beckoned” 


during his consulship and in his Gallic 
campaigns. These prosecutions, if brought and 
proven, would render Caesar politically impotent 
and marginalise him. When Caesar's supporters 
the tribunes Mark Antony and Quintus Cassius 
Longinus - vetoed the bill against Caesar, they 
were expelled from Rome by the Senate. They 
joined Caesar, who had by now assembled his 
army ready for action. Pompey levelled charges of 
insubordination and treason against Caesar. The 


have done more than anything else to ignite the 
subsequent civil war. However, the adulation and 
dancing in the streets that Pompey enjoyed on 
his journey back to Rome made him arrogant, 
careless and contemptuous of Caesar. The 
following year would see the two men fighting 
each other in a civil war. 

On 7 January 49 BCE, the Senate demanded 
that Caesar, then in Ravenna, surrender his ten 
legions to a new Cisalpine Gaul governor. Caesar 
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chose not to, quoting Menander: “the die is cast” 
(alea iacta est). During the night of 10/11 January, 
the Legio XIII and Caesar advanced to Rimini. 

If the Senate believed that the northern 
Italians would oppose Caesar, then they were 
mistaken. If anything, the Italians were quite 
blasé, unexcited because the coming conflict 
was for once not going to destroy their fields 
and towns. Moreover, the establishment Senate 
Was Up against a legion, the XIII, that was highly 
incentivised and motivated. They were fighting 
for significant bonuses and for their pensions: no 
win, no pension payments. All the Senate could 
depend on was the Legio XV - which was far 
from dependable as it had fought with Caesar in 
Gaul. The Legio V, VII, XII and XVI soon joined 
Caesar. Aware of Pompey's seven veteran legions 
in Spain, Caesar posted three legions to the 
Pyrenees to block any Republican moves from 
the west. 

Pompey held three legions in Italy, as well as 
his main army in Spain, with access to thousands 
of recruits from African and Asian provinces, 
whose rulers owed their sovereignty to him. 
Pompey was also at the helm of Rome's fleet of 
500 warships and light galleys, maximising his 


mobility and enabling him to transfer forces from 
one theatre to another as events demanded. 

When Caesar rolled his metaphorical dice and 
made his decision on 10 January 49 BCE to cross 
the Rubicon at the head of Legio XIII Gemina, he 
was only too aware of the associated aftermath 
and of its irrevocable consequences. The river 
was the boundary between Cisalpine Gaul and 
Italy; crossing it with an army was a legally 


proscribed action, forbidden to every commander. 


The prohibition and the proscription were 
designed as a last-resort protection for the Roman 
Republic from a coup d'état; Caesar was on the 
verge of deliberately compromising that. 

Caesar then crossed the Rubicon and 
precipitated years of civil war. 

According to Suetonius, Caesar, after some 
deliberation, grabbed a trumpet from one of his 
troops who were massed on the banks of the 
Rubicon, sounded the “Advance!” and plunged 
across the river, exclaiming: “Let us go where 
the omens of the gods and the crimes of our 
enemies take us! lacta alia est!" - Suetonius, 
Divus Julius 32 

Appian also describes that morning's 
momentous events: 
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It was 
Caesar who 
brought 
Crassus and 
Pompey 
together 


Stories of Julius Caesar's gender 
non-conforming past explained 


Caesar was forever the butt of jokes and 
innuendo regarding his sexuality. The 
biopic offered by Suetonius, scandal- 
monger supreme, is full of side-swipes: 
Licinius Calvus refers to Bithynia as 
‘Caesar's buggerer’; Curio describes Caesar 
as the ‘queen's concubine’ and refers to 
the ‘whorehouse of Nicomedes' and the 
‘Bithynian brothel’; to Marcus Brutus, 
Caesar was queen to Pompey’'s king. Gaius 
Memmius describes him as cupbearer to 
Nicomedes along with other catamites. 
Cicero reminded Caesar in court while he 
was defending Nysa, Nicomedes’ daughter, 
that ‘it is well known what he gave you 
and what you gave him’. Marcus Calpurnius 
Bibulus bitchily referred to Caesar as the 
‘Queen of Bithynia’, an allusion to Caesar's 
alleged dalliance with the King of Bithynia 
when he apparently lived the life of a girl 
in the court of King Nicomedes, and was 
later referred to behind his back as ‘every 
woman's man and every man's woman’. 
Even his soldiers joined in the fun, singing 
a ribald marching song during the Gallic 
campaign: ‘Caesar had his way with Gaul: 
Nicomedes had his way with Caesar; behold 
now Caesar, conqueror of Gaul, in triumph, 
not so Nicomedes, conqueror of Caesar.’ 
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Caesar's famed crossing 
of the Rubicon has 

he Come Sy he ry Tous 
with a a point of no return 


Se hetty images 
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“Caesar got into his chariot and drove in 
the direction of Ariminum with his cavalry 
following closely behind, When he reached 
the river Rubicon, which forms the frontier 


with Italy, he stopped and stared at the stream, 


contemplating the outrage that would result 
if he crossed the river bearing arms. Caesar 
pulled himself together and proclaimed: ‘My 






























7 ~ Pompey had been Caesar's ally’ => 
. sin the First Triumverate and was 
even married to his daughter 


friends, to leave this stream uncrossed will cause 
me a lot of distress; to cross it, much distress 
for all mankind’, At that he rushed over as if 
possessed, saying, "The die is cast: bring it on’. 
He then continued his rapid advance and took 
Ariminum at the break of day, advanced beyond, 
posting guards at the strategic positions, and 
subjugated all whom he encountered, either by 
force or by generosity.” - Appian, Civil Wars 2, 35 
There was no going back: Rome and 
everything it stood for was in Caesar's sights. 
Fast forward to September 45 BCE. A priority 
for Caesar on his return to Italy was to finalise 
and file his will with the Vestal ees In this, 
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administration were plain for all to see 


he named his adoptive grandnephew, Gaius 
Octavius (Octavian, later known as Augustus 
Caesar), as his principal heir, bequeathing his 
immense estate and property, including his 
powerful name. If Octavian predeceased Caesar, 
then Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus - ironically 
a future assassin - would be next in line, The 
citizens of Rome also did well out of the will: ‘His 
gardens were given to the people as a place of 
recreation, and to every Roman still living in the 
city he gave 75 Attic drachmas.’ 

The chaos, lameness and dysfunctionality 
inherent in the Roman administration were 
plain for all to see. The machinery of state 


Despite loyal support in many 
quarters, Caesar still had many 
doubters in the military 





was no longer fit for purpose, the Senate was 
enfeebled and the provinces were allowed to act 
independently of central government in Rome; 
the army, under their commanders, effectively 
dictated things. Corruption was rife, as was 

fear, but the status quo was still welcomed by 
conservative factions in the Senate. 


Caesar resolved to put things right. He came 
up with a three-point plan to: extirpate all armed 
resistance in the provinces; restore order and 
strength to the Republic and simultaneously 
create a strong central government in Rome; 
and harness all provinces into a single cohesive 
political unit. This would prevent any recurrence 


he chaos, lameness and 
iv vinhevenes in the Roman 
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of the problems which sparked the Social Wars 
(91-88 BCE), when individuals outside Rome 
and Italy were not considered ‘Roman’ and were 
denied full citizenship rights. 

When Caesar defeated Pompey and his 
supporters, he had, in effect, dealt with the first 
matter. Absolute and unquestioned sway over the 
government was required to achieve the second 
and third points, so he set about augmenting his 
personal power and, simultaneously, eroding the 
authority of Rome's other political institutions. 
He also put in place reforms intended to address 
several issues that had long been neglected, one 
of which was his reform of the Roman calendar. 
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Following these six easy steps you too can topple a democracy and 
enthrone yourself as the sole emperor of an ancient nation 
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ff you want to change the political landscape you must Are religion and politics supposed to be separate 
‘first prove that you are not of that landscape. Caesar entities? Perhaps, but establishing humility before the 
worked a5 a criminal lawyer to establish his credentials gods won't do you any hanm. Caesar was made Pontifex 
as a fighter for the people and the rule of law. Maximus (a chief high priest) in 63 BCE. 





Timing is everything if you want to knock an established = Even if you're independently wealthy or claim to be 
political system off its perch and the right time is fighting for the people, you need money and influence 
typically when that system is eating itself in squabbles. behind you. Caesar's team-up with Crassus and Pompey 
Caesar was the strong voice, leading a new movement. as The Triumverate proved his national leadership. 





You've taken up a lot of power, but now the system is To be the single figurehead of a movement the message 
kicking back and demanding to be heard. What do you needs to be from you and not filtered through a third 
do? Ignore them, of course. When the system screamed, party. Caesar knew this and wrote his own public reports 
Caesar shouted back louder and got his way. on his victories in Gaul and elsewhere, building his myth. 
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This 1675 tapestry depicts the 
defeat of Pompey by Caesar 
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Affairs To Remember 


Whatever the jibes of his enemies, 
Caesar seduced a lot of people 


Caesar was implicated in a string of adulterous affairs at the highest 
level: they included Postumia, wife of Sulpicius; Lollia, wife of Aulus 
Gabinius, Tertulla, wife of Marcus Crassus; Mucia, Pompey’s wife. Servilia 
Caepionis, though was different - the woman he loved, according to 
Suetonius, and mother of Marcus Brutus. He lavished a six million 
sesterces pearl on her and sold off some properties to her on the cheap; 
the price, according to a madly punning Cicero, was discounted by one 
third because Servilia was allegedly prostituting Tertia, her daughter, 

to Caesar. The armies, too, were up to speed on his adultery in Gaul: 
‘Men of Rome, watch your wives; we're bringing home the bald-headed 
adulterer. In Gaul you f**ked your way through a fortune, which you 
borrowed here in Rome". Foreign queens were amongst his conquests: 
they included Eunoe of Mauretania and, of course, Cleopatra VII of Egypt. 











Caesar was vastly outnumbered at the 
Battle of Pharsalus, but was still victorious 
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Cleopatra and Caesar, 1866 
painting by Jean-Léon Gérome 
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More legislative and constitutional 
housekeeping followed: Caesar conducted a 
census, which led to a reduction in the state- 
subsidised prain dole, imposing a fixed number 
of recipients, all of whom were entered into 
a register. Laws decreed that jury service be 
restricted to the Senate or the equestrian ranks. 
A sumptuary law restricted the purchase of 
certain luxuries. A fertility law rewarded families 
for producing certain numbers of children, to 
expedite the repopulation of Italy. He banned 
professional guilds, except those which could 
claim an ancient foundation - guilds were 
often hotbeds of anti-government sedition. The 
length of time governors could hold office in the 
provinces was restricted, to close down the risk 
that another general might attempt to challenge 
him. Debts were restructured, wiping out about a 
quarter of all outstanding debt. 

Caesar then turned his attention to public 
works. Among his projects he built the Forum 
of Caesar, with its Temple of Venus Genetrix, 
Between 47 and 44 BCE, he organised the 
all-important distribution of land to around 
15,000 of his veterans. He set up a police force, 
appointed officials to officiate on his land reforms 
and ordered that Carthage and Corinth be 
rebuilt. The prevailing tax system was abolished, 
reverting to an earlier version that allowed cities 
the freedom to collect tribute independently, 
without involving annoying and often 
confrontational Roman bureaucrats. Other plans 
included the construction of a temple to Mars, a 
large theatre and a library to match the Library 
of Alexandria - all of these were abandoned after 
Caesar's assassination, 

Plans were also in place to upgrade Ostia to a 
major port, and cut a canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Military campaigns against the 
Dacians and Parthians, to avenge the catastrophic 
defeat at Carrhae (53 BCE) in which precious 
legionary standards were captured by the 
Parthians, were on the drawing board, resulting 
in a huge recruitment push. With encouragement 
from Caesar, the fawning Senate honoured him 
with the post of censor for life, Father of the 
Fatherland and imperator. 

Some of these actions and honours clearly had 
about them more than a whiff of monarchism, 
divinity and despotism, and were later used 
to justify his assassination. Most blatantly and 
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obviously, the Senate named Caesar dictator 
perpetuo (dictator in perpetuity’). Caesar now 
could wield real power, As dictator perpetuo, 
he elected the other magistrates, selected the 
provincial governors and crucially, in doing so, 
the army commanders. He enjoyed the support 
of the many to whom he had shown clemency 
in the recent past. To add to this, Caesar 
misused his powers as censor to replenish the 




















































membership of the Senate, which had been geoerben iad | 
depleted through proscription and exile. New Caesar in the 
senators were appointed to bring membership up conquest of 


; ; Gaul 
to 900 - all the novices were, of course, Caesar's 


men. While this strengthened Caesar's 
arm immeasurably, it also further 
diluted the democratic nature of the 


Senate and compromised its status 4 as ¥ 4 
and prestige. ., i” 

It was all decidedly counter | Be ty .. 
mos maiorum (‘ancestral custom’), “9 29 Nes .. 
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it was devoid of ‘Romanitas’ (the 
concept and ideology by which Romans 
defined themselves) and, of course, it had 
more than just a hint of monarchism about it. 
Mark Antony, who had been elected co-consul 
with Caesar, seemed to confirm this when he 
delivered a speech from the Rostra at the 44 BCE 
Lupercalia and clumsily tried to place a diadem 
on Caesar's head - a botched attempt to confer 
royalty on Caesar; Caesar laid it aside to use as a 
sacrifice to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 
Denarius coins were minted bearing his 
image, the text ‘dictator perpetuo’ and 
with an image of the goddess Ceres and 
Caesar's title of Augur Pontifex Maximus 
on the reverse. Dio records how when 
a senatorial delegation went to inform 
Caesar of his new honours in 44 BCE, 
Caesar hubristically, tactlessly and 
arrogantly remained sitting in the 
Temple of Venus Genetrix, rather than 
standing to meet them. A statue 
of him was placed in the 
company of those of the 
old, dreaded kings of 
Rome. Caesar was 
now becoming 
the not so 
accidental 
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Obsequiously, he was granted a golden chair 

in the Senate, a gesture smacking of regal 
orientalism, and was allowed to wear triumphal 
dress whenever he pleased: Caesar was now the 
constant triumphator; life was becoming one 
long triumph. He was offered a popular cult, with 
Mark Antony as his high priest. More toadying 
came when he was privileged with the right to 
speak first during senatorial debates. 

Back in 48 BCE, permanent tribunician 
powers had been conferred on Caesar, which 
rendered him sacrosanct and allowed him 
power of veto over the Senate. Suetonius tells 
how when a crowd gathered to greet Caesar 
on his return to Rome, one of them placed a 
laurel wreath on the statue of Caesar on the 
Rostra. Tribunes Gaius Epidius Marullus and 
Lucius Caesetius Flavus ordered the wreath be 
removed as it was a symbol of Jupiter and of 
royalty. Caesar reacted by having the tribunes 
stripped of their powers and removed from 
office. Suetonius believes that, from this point 
on, Caesar was not able to disassociate himself 
from ‘royalness’. After this, Caesar was never 
bothered again by annoying members of the 
Tnbunician College. 

Suetonius also relates how a crowd on the 
Alban Hill shouted, hailing him ‘rex’ (‘king’), to 
which Caesar replied, “I am Caesar, not Rex." The 
tribunes arrested a member of the crowd, but 
the plebeians protested his right to freedom of 
speech; Caesar had the tribunes removed from 
office and erased their names from the records. 
The accidental king was rewriting history. 


Pompey was assassinated by a 


Ptolemy's men in Egypt and a“ 
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In 46 BCE Caesar demonstrated that he was 


getting carried away with all this obsequiousness: 


he rewarded himself with the title of ‘Prefect 
of the Morals’ (praefectura morum), a censor by 
any other name, which allowed him censorial 
powers but exemption from the checks and 
balances to which the regular censors were 
subject. Democracy was walking out the door; 
totalitarianism was waiting in the wings. 

In early 44 BCE, Caesar made plans for that 
war against the Parthians. This, of course, would 
involve his lengthy absence from Rome and 
the seat of power, and would compromise his 
ability to install his own consuls. Accordingly, 
he put in place legislation which gave him the 
right to appoint all magistrates for 43 BCE and all 
consuls and tribunes in 42 BCE well in advance, 
The Roman constitution was thus turned 
on its head: the magistracies were no longer 
representatives of the people, but were now 
representatives of a dictator. 

The Ides of March dawned. Caesar's diary 
had him down to appear at a session of the 
Senate. Led by Gaius Cassius Longinus, Decimus 
Junius Brutus and Marcus Junius Brutus, several 
senators, ‘liberators’, had other plans for Caesar's 
day: they had had enough of his despotic 
behaviour and conspired to assassinate him. 
Mark Antony had picked up vague rumblings 
and rumours of a plot the previous night 
from a petrified liberator and future assassin, 
the ‘envious’ Servilius Casca, tribune of the 
people. Antony went to warn Caesar, but the 
conspirators had taken such a move into account 
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Jean-Léon Gérome's 
depiction of the last 
moments of Caesar 


and arranged for Gaius Trebonius to intercept 
him as he approached the portico of the Theatre 
of Pompey, the temporary home of the Senate 
where the session was to be held, and detain him 
outside. As it happened, Antony fled when he 
heard the murderous din coming from the Senate 
chamber. Trebonius had been a loyal fiend of 
Caesar, but later defected to the assassins, 

More importantly, the omens for the day were, 
predictably, decidedly bad. Calpurnia, his wife, 
dreamt of him bleeding to death; Spurinna - a 
soothsayer - gave him the clearest of advice, 
telling him in no uncertain terms, ‘beware the 
Ides of March’. Regal hubris compelled him to 
ignore her. 

Plutarch reports that when Caesar arrived at 
the Senate, Tillius Cimber presented him with 
a diversionary and spurious petition to recall 
his exiled brother. Cimber, like Trebonius, had 
been a loyal supporter of Caesar, but he too had 
defected. The other conspirators milled around 
fussily to feign support. When Caesar motioned 
Cimber away, Cimber grabbed his shoulders 
and pulled Caesar's tunic down. Caesar then 
indignantly cried to Cimber, “Ista quidem vis 
est!" ("Truly this is violence!”). Casca drew his 
dagger and thrust at Caesar's neck, only to have 
Caesar spin around and catch him by the arm, 
protesting, “Casca, you good for nothing, what 






Rome’s Civil War 


This bronze bust of 
Julius Caesar now 
sits on the bank of 
the Rubicon River 





are you doing?” A frightened Casca could only 
call for his brother, “Help, brother!" At this the 
conspirators, as a man, lashed out at the dictator. 
Caesar attempted to get away, but to no avail: 
blinded by blood amidst a blizzard of daggers, he 
fell. The assassins plunged in their daggers time 
and time again as Julius Caesar lay bleeding, 


“Casca drew his 
dagger and thrust at 
Caesar's neck, only 
to have Caesar spin 
around and catch 
him by the arm” 


helpless, alone and defenceless, on the steps of 
the portico. Eutropius records that the killers 
numbered about 60 men, inflicting between 
them 23 stab wounds. 

If Suetonius is to be believed, a doctor later 
established there had been only one fatal wound 
inflicted on Caesar, the second strike, which 
pierced his aorta. Caesar's last words, if indeed 
he uttered any, have been a matter of dispute 


ever since. Suetonius maintains that he said 
nothing, but that others believe his dying words 
to have been “You too, my child?” when he saw 
Brutus amongst the mob of assassins. Plutarch 
agrees, adding that Caesar pulled his toga over 
his head when he caught sight of Brutus among 
the conspirators. The most famous, unhistorical, 
version comes down from Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar: “Et tu, Brute?"(“And you as well, Brutus?"). 

The assassins could not have predicted the 
consequences of their actions. They were to be 
as far reaching and consequential as Caesar's 
Rubicon crossing five years earlier. To them, the 
murder of Caesar was supposed to be a short- 
term expedient, simply ridding Rome of a tyrant. 
Now that he was gone, they presumably thought 
that things would revert more or less to as before 
the civil wars: the mos maiorum would be revoked 
and resumed and life with the status quo would 
take over again. All good Romans would be free 
once more to continue their journeys unhindered 
along their own personal cursus honorum. 
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Paul Chrystal is author of Rome; From Republic 
To Empire: The Civil Wars Of The Ist Century BCE 
(2019) published by Pen & Sword 
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019 marks the 150th birth 

anniversary of Mohandas 

Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948), 

one of the most iconic and important 

figures of the 20th century and 
someone seen as the father of modern India. 
The great US Civil Rights leader Martin Luther 
King travelled to India in 1959 to pay homage, 
commenting admiringly that “Gandhi was able 
to mobilise and galvanise more people in his 
lifetime than any other person in the history of 
the world.” This is a bold statement indeed, but 
arguably not an inaccurate one, especially given 
the transnational dimensions of Gandhi's strategy 
of Civil Disobedience, which was initially tested in 
South Africa, where Gandhi lived for over 20 years, 
leading the struggles of Indians in Natal and the 
Orange Free State for civil and political rights. 

On his return to India, hundreds of thousands 
committed themselves to mass civil disobedience 
in the struggle for independence under Gandhi's 
leadership. Following his non-cooperation 
campaign of 1920-22, over 60,000 people were 
thrown into jail in 1930 for non-payment of the 
colonial salt tax. In 1942, over 100,000 Indians 
were detained and imprisoned over the Quit India 
agitation, another movement Gandhi initiated. 
Gandhi himself was imprisoned four separate 
times in South Africa, and a further five times in 
India, meaning that it has been estimated he spent 
a total of 2,338 days in jail across the course of 
his life. Yet each wave of his campaigning ignited 
mass mobilisations and sapped the will of the 
British to hold onto their ‘jewel in the crown’. 

Gandhi's political philosophy was termed 
satyagraha: satya meaning truth and graha 
referring to insistence or force, Truth-force 
translates as non-violent resistance. It is not 
passive resistance, but the active engagement to 
resist unjust laws, using non-violence. For Gandhi 
it was not "meek submission to the will of the 
evildoer, but it means the putting of one's soul 
against the will of the tyrant.” The politics of non- 
violence represented moral force against an unjust 
order that entailed a refusal to cooperate with 
authorities and a willingness to undergo conscious 
suffering to attain objectives. 
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The power of moral persuasion combined with 
non-violent mass civil disobedience certainly 
retains its inspirational appeal for many activists, 
including campaigners against climate change 
such as Extinction Rebellion (XR). 

As XR organisers stated, “The ‘social contract’ 
has been broken ... [and] it is therefore not only 
our right but our moral duty to bypass the 
government's inaction and flagrant dereliction of 
duty and to rebel to defend life itself.” A protest 
in Manchester saw protestors “willing to get 
arrested to raise awareness if that's what it takes.” 
And they did, with each protester standing up 
and cooperating with police once arrested. Jenny 
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Jones, the Green Party peer stated, “Basically, 
conventional politics has failed us - it's even failed 
me and I'm part of the system - so people have 
no other choice." These words could have been 
penned by Gandhi in the pages of Indian Opinion 
or the Young India - his newspapers in the early 
part of the 20th century. 

Gandhi's life was one of complexities, 
contradictions and ironies: the apostle of non- 
violence who was mowed down by an assassin's 
bullet; a deeply religious individual who fought 
passionately for Hindu-Muslim unity only to 
see India free but partitioned; a man who was 
imprisoned as a dangerous subversive nine times 
by colonial governments, and yet every British 
viceroy from 1916 onwards had to deal with him; 
and a ‘saintly’ figure who never held political 
office and is seen to be above the grubby business 
of political horse-trading and yet, was a shrewd 
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political operator who weighed every action and 
word in a calculated manner. 

While many other political figures who played 
a key role in the birth of new nations, such as 
Lenin, Mao, Nasser or Nkrumah are held as sullied 
by political expediency and a readiness to resort 
to violence, Gandhi is held as the mahatma, 
‘Great Soul’. In 1949, George Orwell noted that 
Gandhi left a ‘clean smell behind’, unlike other 
politicians, yet he had the political organisational 
skills to transform the Indian National Congress 
from an elite group to a mass organisation. These 
contradictions go to the heart of the enigma of 
Gandhi - how could this little man from small- 
town India, a London-trained barrister, with 
a penchant for elocution, dancing classes and 
French lessons come to dominate Indian politics 
in the first half of the 20th century and inspire 
a variety of social movements and liberation 
struggles ever since? 


Childhood 


In many respects Gandhi could not have been 

a more unlikely figure to become an icon of 

the Indian freedom movement. He was not 

from a staunch nationalist family, like that of 
future ally Jawaharlal Nehru, nor was he from 
the professional urban elite like future rival 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah. Gandhi was born in 1869 
into a family of Modh Banias, a middle caste 
trading and moneylending community who had 
a reputation for being shrewd, thrifty and good 
businessmen. His birthplace was the small town 
of Porbandar, in a semi-independent princely 
state on the south west coast of Gujarat, where 
his father's family had for two generations been 
diwans (advisers) to the princes and kings. After 
primary school Gandhi was sent to be educated 
at the only English college in Rajkot, but growing 
up in a princely state resulted in him having very 
little contact with or experience of direct British 
imperial rule. This had the advantage that it 
instilled in him a deep conviction that Indians 
could and should rule themselves. But it also 
shielded him from the full might of the empire 
and its oppressive state apparatus. 


Key events in the life of this legendary leader es 
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Gandhi begins legal studies 


2 Ocroser 1869 Mary 1883 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi marries 

Gandhi is born in Kasturbai Makhanji in 
Porbandar, India, an arranged marriage. 
to Karamchand and Gandhi was 13 years 
Putlibai Gandhi. He was old and Kasturbai was 
the youngest son of his 14 years old. The couple 
father's fourth marriage. would remain together 


with five older siblings. 


until her death in 1944. 


-at University College 
London with the aim of 
becoming a barrister. He 
studies Indian law and 


also joins the Vegetarian 


Society. He would avoid 
meat and alcohol for the 
rest of his life. 


June I891 Apri 1893 
Gandhi passes the bar Gandhi travels to South 
and returns to India with Africa to work with an 


the hopes of beginning 
his legal career in 
Bombay. He accepts 
jobs with several 

firms, but struggles to 
establish himself in a 
competitive field. 


Indian law firm, Dada 
Abdulla & Co, to work on a 
pending lawsuit. It is while 
in South Africa that he is 
kicked out of a first class. 
train Carriage despite having 
a ticket because of his race. 





The Salt March against the 
salt laws is one of Gandhi's 
most famous acts of 
peaceful resistance against 
British rule in India 


22 Aucust I894 
Scheduled to leave South 
Africa, Gandhi instead 
decides to remain when 
he learns of a bill planned 
to strip Indians in South 
Africa of their voting 
rights. He forms the Natal 
Indian Congress to fight 
for equal rights. 





Gandhi: Rise Of A Revolutionary 


Gandhi as a 
law student 
around 1887 


Gandhi and his 
associates in front 
of his law office 
in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, 


around 1905. | 


9 Jury 1896 IO January 1908 

Work on the ‘Green Gandhi is arrested for the first time 
Pamphlet’ starts, in which having refused to register with 
Gandhi chronicles the the South African government 
injustice faced by Indians and carry an ID card. It's believed 
living in South Africa. that having been put in prison 
Publication of this document again later that same year he read 
puts Gandhi on Britain's Civil Disobedience by Henry David 
radar as they view it as anti- Thoreau, further cementing his 
government sedition, non-violent philosophy. 


—ee = Gandhi lived in 
seclusion for a period 
after release from 
prison in 1924 





6 Novemeper 1913 

The Great March begins, 
hoping to gain Indian rights in 
South Africa. It is attended by 
2,037 men, 127% women and 

57 children from Charlestown. 
This same year Indian poet and 
Nobel Laureate Rabindranath 
Tagore refers to Gandhi as 
‘Mahatma’ or ‘Great Soul’. 


26 June 1914 

The Indian Relief Bill is 
passed by the government, 
which included greater 
freedoms for Indians in 
South Africa as well as 
pardons for those who 

had resisted the previous, 
unjust laws, bringing the 
protest to a close. 
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“The home of philosophers and poets, the very 


centre of civilisation” is how Gandhi saw London. 
Coming from a small-town family, it is easy to 
imagine his excitement when he was sent there 
in 1888 to train as a barrister. In 1590 there were 
only 207 Indians in London and Gandhi initially 
found life quite solitary and perplexing. Lacking 
the benefit of an English public schooling and 
Oxbridge education he did not possess the self 
confidence of an upper-class Nehru or Jinnah. 
In order to overcome these handicaps Gandhi 
decided to turn himself into a typical English 
gentleman. He bought his clothes at the Army and 
Navy Store, evening suits from Bond Street, learnt 
to tie his ties and sported a double watch chain 
of gold, Not content with this he began to take 
lessons in dancing, French and elocution. 

More profoundly, Gandhi was exposed to 
two influences in London that would begin to 
shape his philosophical outlook. Firstly, the 
Vegetarian Society, the goals of which were 
not mere dietary concerns but to “seek the 
conditions necessary to reach a human ideal that 


valued the spiritual, physical, mental and moral 
aspects of human life.” Secondly, the Theosophy 
Society, which drew heavily on Hinduism and 
Buddhism, encouraging the reading of Sanskrit 
texts and seeking to reconcile new developments 
in Western science with organised religions. In 
this sense Theosophists offered a modernised, 
teformed form of Hinduism fused with elements 
of Christianity and other belief systems — a sort 


Gandhi attends a 
mass meeting in 
West Bengal in 1945 


of scientific spirituality. Gandhi was introduced 

to the Bhagavad Gita and other religious texts 

that he had never read before. The combination of 
these texts pointed to an alternative way of being 
religious, one that synthesised a variety of texts 
and influences but simultaneously emphasised 

a similar message: that renunciation was the 
highest form of religion, the imperative of offering 
the other cheek and love to an opponent. This 
curious mixture of Christian suffering, Hindu 
mythology and denial would come to epitomise 
the adult Gandhi. The vegetarian and theosophy 
societies were part of a larger movement of radical 
Teformers who were anti-urban and anti-industrial 
in their views. These middle-class dissenters were 
interested in change through individual effort and 
moral fibre. It was the simplicity of their message 
that appealed to Gandhi. 


The scene from Richard Attenborough’s 1982 film 


will have etched into people's minds the deep 
humiliation that Gandhi suffered at the hands 
of a ticket inspector on his way from Durban to 





Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
addresses members of the 
Congress Party 





2 Aucust 1920 

The non-cooperation movement, 
the first nationwide non-violent 
resistance movement for Indian 
independence begins, led by 
Gandhi. The campaign is a 
response to the Rowlatt Acts that 
restricted Indian rights and to the 
Massacre at Jallianwala Baue the 
previous April. 


4 Freeruary 1922 
Gandhi calls an end to 
the non-cooperation 
movement after 
policemen are killed ina 
station fire by protestors 
in Chauri Chaura. Despite 
this he is arrested by 
British authorities for 
inciting the violence. 


17 SerTEMBER 1924 
Having been released 
from prison earlier in the 
year, Gandhi begins a 
21-day fast in an attempt 
to bring Hindu and 
Muslim Indians together, 
with the groups having 
splintered while he had 
been in prison. 


26 January 1930 
The Declaration of the 
Independence of India is 
published by the Indian 
National Congress, 
committing the party 

to the fight for self-rule 
and the end of British 
imperial occupation. 


I? Marcy 1930 
The Salt Marches begin 
as part of a new policy 
of civil disobedience, 
challenging unjust laws 
imposed by the British 
on India. Thousands join 
Gandhi as he journeys 
to the sea to make salt 
in defiance of the law. 


Pretoria. Racial segregation, discrimination and 
violence characterised the lives of all non-whites 
in South Africa. Gandhi had not experienced direct 
racism before, so to be treated as a ‘coolie’ barrister 
mortified Gandhi because he believed that as 
subjects of the empire Indians had a right to equal 
treatment before the law. Gandhi did not however 
extend this sympathy to the majority African 
population of South Africa and was initially 
horrified that Indians were placed on the same 
level as Africans. 

Gandhi was then very much in the mould of a 
‘Victorian’ Indian who sought accommodation and 
acceptance into the empire and this was reflected 
in his early campaigns that used methods that 
suited middle class politics such as letter writing, 
lobbying parliament and emphasising that their 
campaign was not for equality of all Indians but 
for equality of the ‘respectable’ classes of Indians. 

By now Gandhi had been introduced to the 
ideas of Henry David Thoreau, author of the 
essay Civil Disobedience, originally referred 
to as ‘Resistance to Civil Government’. Gandhi 
recalled that Thoreau’s work had “left a deep 
impression” upon him. Thoreau was renowned for 


Gandhi stayed among the 
people of East London 
when he visited in 1931 
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his espousal of simple living, and his opposition 
to the Mexican-American war and slavery led to 
his imprisonment for refusing to pay taxes to an 
unjust government. Two other texts also had a 
deep impact. Leo Tolstoy's The Kingdom Of God Is 
Within You (1894) turned Gandhi's attention to the 
concept of non-violence. “Before the ... profound 
morality and the truthfulness of this book," he 
later wrote, “all the books ... seemed to pale into 
insignificance.” His reading of John Ruskin's Unto 
This Last made him “determined to change my 
life." He learnt that “the good of the individual 

is contained in the good of all ... the lawyer's 
work has the same value as the barber's ... a life 
of labour, ie, the life of a tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living.” 

These myriad influences impacted deeply upon 
Gandhi's political practice. From Thoreau - the 
duty to resist unjust laws; from Ruskin - the 
dignity of all human labour and community 
welfare; from Tolstoy - the imperative of non- 
violence as the guiding principle of all activity. 


Gandhi applied these effectively in South Africa, 


where he went from being the chief organiser and 
tactician of the merchant and professional Indian 





community to attention-grabbing mass protests 

of burning registration documents; leading illegal 
marches across different states and calling on 
Indian workers to down tools and strike. Gandhi 
began to rethink his views, not only on caste, class 
and race, but also on tactics, as he realised how 
mass politics and mass action could build and 
retain a broad base of support. 


f eluyn to (ndia 


In 1915, Gandhi returned to India after 22 years in 
South Africa. He was welcomed as a national hero 
and hailed the Mahatma, Great Soul. Previously 
an empire loyalist who had recently helped in 
recruitment for the British war effort in World 
War I, as that war came to its bloody end Gandhi's 
politics turned increasingly towards nationalism. 
Gandhi had called a hartal (stay away) in spring 
1919 over the Rowlatt Act - a piece of draconian 
legislation that ensured that the colonial state 
Tetained wartime powers of search and arrest 
without warrant and detention without trial. 
Censorship resulted in publications being banned, 
including Gandhi's writings, Hind Swaray. 


Gandhi received a warm 
welcome from the weavers 
of Greenfield Mill in Darwen 
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& Aucust 1942 _ 22 Fepruary 1944 15 June 1947 30 January 1948 
Gandhi travels back to In the midst of World War ‘Kasturba Gandhi, wife Britain passes the Indian Mohandas Gandhi is 
London to attend a second Il, the All-India Congress of Mohandas Gandhi Independence Act, assassinated by Nathuram 
round table conference Committee launches the for GO years, passes _ creating independent Godse, a Hindu nationalist, 
representing the Indian Quit India Movement in away having suffered nations of India and on his way to a prayer 
National Congress to the an attempt to put further from chronic bronchitis, Pakistan and establishing a meeting. Godse is arrested 
British government. While pressure on the British pneumonia and having transfer of power from the at the scene and his 
in England he meets local government to end its suffered two heart British government to the accomplices also picked up 
workers in the East End imperial presence and attacks in recent months. newly formed Indian and by authorities in the weeks 
and Lancashire. allow self-rule in India. Pakistani governments. that followed. 
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How the wider 
independence movement 
evolved its message 


INNON-COOPERATION 


Launched as a response to greatly 
restricted rights and police brutality 
{including hundreds of deaths), 
Gandhi's non-cooperation movement 
kicked off in 1920. It involved 
resisting the purchase of British 
poods, buying and using only natively 
produced crafts and goods and the 
picketing of establishments that sold 
alcohol. It was the first sign that a 
movement of national unity could 

be achieved, but it was ultimately 
suspended by Gandhi in 1922 after 
protestors became violent and police 
and were killed in Chauri Chaura; he 
feared that the philosophy of non- 
violence was at risk of being lost. 


Crvit. DISOBEDIENCE 
The next evolution of the non-violent 
protest philosophy was to actively 
oppose laws that were unjust to 
confront the British with the iniquity 
of their own rule. This started with 
the Salt March that lasted from 

12 March to 6 April 1930. Gandhi 

and 80 of his supporters, joined 

by thousands more, walked ten 

miles a day for 24 days to Navsari 
(now Dandi) where Gandhi would 
evaporate sea water to make salt, 
breaking the government monopoly 
on salt production. The march 
continued along the coast with 
speeches and salt-making until 
Gandhi was arrested on 5 May 1930. 


Quit InpiA 

The final push to force the end 

of British rule was the Quit India 
Movement, or August Movement, 
started at the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay, on 8 August 
1942. This stage of the movement 
met unified resistance not just from 
the British, but also many business 
leaders who were supporting the 
war effort of the Allied powers. 
However, they did have the backing 
of the United States, with President 
Roosevelt pressuring Winston 
Churchill to heed the demands of 
the protestors. Suppression of the 
movement was swift and violent, 
with some leaders and protestors 
imprisoned until 1945, but the 
postwar conversation finally moved 
to peaceful exit for the British. 


Despite years of activism, 
Gandhi retired from politics in 
the last stages of his life 


Gandhi's ally 
Nehru would 
become Prime 
Minister of 
India, serving 
for 18 years 


Lord Mounthatten would 
be the last Viceroy of India 








Yet it was the Amritsar massacre of 1919 where a 
British brigadier ordered indiscriminate firing on a 
peaceful gathering that resulted in hundreds dead 
and over a thousand injured - an event that came 
to epitomise colonial brutality - that transformed 
Gandhi from an empire loyalist to an implacable 
opponent of British rule, someone who would 
soon be advocating purna swaraj - full self-rule. 

In its aftermath, Gandhi and other leaders of 
the Indian National Congress announced a new 
mass campaign of ‘non-cooperation’ to bring 
independence within a year. This campaign saw 
the boycott of British goods and the burning 
of British symbols of power by crowds in the 
streets, and businesses were shut down. Within 
the first month of the campaign around 9,000 
children withdrew from British schools and 
colleges to join new ‘national institutions’, and 
all official institutions of state were boycotted. 
Trade in foreign cloth collapsed, its value reduced 
by around half. The ideas of Ahimsa (non-harm) 
and non-violence, and Gandhi's ability to rally 
hundreds of thousands of ordinary Indians 
towards the cause of independence, were first seen 
on. a large scale in this movement through the 
summer of 1920. Gandhi united Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs into a mass movement demanding 
meaningful change. Gandhi was arrested, released, 
detained and released again but the movement 
marked the transition of Indian nationalism from 
a middle class to a mass basis, and established 
Gandhi as its undisputed, popular leader. 

A decade later in 1930, Gandhi was able to 
launch Civil Disobedience on a mass scale as 
he walked some 240 miles to break the salt tax 
and hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children followed suit. Gandhi was arrested 
but colonial jails were filling up with protestors 
and the only way for the British government to 
halt this was to release all prisoners and invite 
Gandhi to London for talks on Indian self-rule. 

On his return to Britain, Gandhi was now feted by 
politicians, the clergy, East Enders and royalty. 

Similarly, in 1942 boycott in the middle of World 
War II, Gandhi launched the Quit India Movement. 
Even more peasants, workers and the urban 
poor now joined the ranks of middle class and 
professional people in the nationalist movement. 
As before, Gandhi was arrested and detained for 
the duration of the war but the movement he 
initiated continued in his name to sabotage, resist 
and act as a thorn in the side of the British Empire. 


c (Complex eJacy 

Therise of the mass nationalist movement around 
Gandhi's campaigns was critical to the ultimate 
achievement of independence, but regularly 
presented problems and questions for his specific 
programme of non-violence. Gandhi called a halt 
to his hartal after the massacre in Amritsar and 
fasted in penance. The non-cooperation movement 
was brought to halt in 1922 over violence erupting 
in revolt by the Muslim Mappilas of Kerala 





(southwestern India) in August 1921 and after an 
angry crowd murdered police officers in the village 
of Chauri Chaura, (now in Uttar Pradesh state) 

in February 1922 following the police shooting 
dead three people. In all cases Gandhi blamed the 
masses for not being ‘ready’ for non-violence. After 
the Chauri Chaura event, the Congress leaders 
under his instructions offered their sympathy 

to the families of the policemen, but referred to 
Indians as a ‘mob’. 

These examples point to some tensions, 
contradictions and complexities between Gandhi's 
intentions and the outcomes of movements he 
initiated. It also betrays a certain type of elitism 
- the masses are declared uneducated, uncouth 
and ruled by irrational passions, whereas middle 
class educated people are hailed as natural leaders. 
We see this most starkly in 1946 with the Indian 
Navy mutiny. This entailed a total strike and 
subsequent mutiny by Indian sailors on board ship 
and at shore establishments in Bombay. From here 
the mutiny spread throughout British India, from 
Karachi to Calcutta and Madras, with the slogans 
‘Strike for Bombay’ and ‘Long Live India’, and 
came to involve 78 ships, 20 shore establishments 
and 20,000 sailors. This united Hindu and 
Muslim sailors, whose grievances covered poor 
food rations and lack of career advancement, but 
also racism at the hands of navy personnel. The 
mutineers took down the Union Jack and hoisted 
the flags of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
the Communist Party of India onto their ships in 
a symbolic display of national unity. Thousands of 
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people brought food for the rebels and fraternised 
at the harbour with the sailors. A general strike in 
support of the mutiny involved 300,000 across 
Bombay and protests spread to Karachi. 

This mutiny had not been initiated by Gandhi, 
and in his statement on 3 March 1946 Gandhi 
criticised the strikers as “thoughtless and ignorant 
and without the “guidance and intervention" of 
“political leaders”. And finally, as if to clarify his 
notion of freedom, Gandhi insulted the mutineers 
by stating, “swaraj is not to be obtained by what is 
going on now in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi.” 


For Gandhi action from below was not 
legitimate. He feared this type of activity would 
not adhere to his prescription of non-violence, 
self-discipline and the art of compromise. His 
emphasis on negotiations, making concessions 
so that both sides in battle feel they have gained 
something as well as turning the other cheek in 
the face of state violence endeared him towards 
certain sections of imperial Britain, who preferred 
his non-violent satyagraha to any mass militant 
strategy. This point was well understood by 
the great Italian revolutionary Antonio Gramsci 
who observed that elevating ‘spiritualism’ over 
‘materialism’ leads to an “exaltation of purely 
spiritual values, etc, to passivity, to non-resistance, 
and to non-cooperation - but in reality, it is a 
debilitating and diluted from of resistance, the 
Mattress against the bullet.” 

While we still have much to learn from Gandhi 
and his often inspiring ‘experiments in civil 
disobedience’, we should also recognise the 
limitations of his approach - indeed, the British 
did not walk out of India simply because of 
Gandhi. Popular movements from below such as 
the Mappila Rebellion in 1921, which saw tenant 
farmers and peasants rise against British authority 
and landlords (to face mass reprisals by the 
government) and the Indian naval mutiny of 1946 
that paralysed the ports of Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta were quite insurrectionary. These mass 
militant actions were independent of Gandhi, and 
yet contributed to making India ungovernable for 
periods in the early to mid-20th century. 


Gandhi with his 
granddaughters Ava and 
Manu in New Delhi 
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ALCHEMIST 


The controversial work of John Dee blurred the 
boundaries between science and magic 


rguably one of the most enigmatic 
men of Elizabethan England, John 
Dee has been simultaneously 
celebrated as a genius and lambasted 
for his interest in the occult. Facing 
accusations of sorcery and necromancy 
throughout his life, Dee still remains a 
questionable figure to this day - so what is the 
true story behind the queen's ‘dark’ conjurer? 

From a young age, Dee proved that he had a 
strong aptitude for academic learning. In 1542, 
when he was just 15 years old, Dee joined St 
John's College, Cambridge, where he studied for 
the next three years. In his diary, Dee admitted 
that he was ‘vehemently bent to studie’ and 
dedicated 18 hours to learning every day, leaving 
only two hours for food and drink and the 
remaining four hours for sleep. 

When Trinity College was founded in 1546 
by King Henry VIII, Dee was elected as one 
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of the original fellows and during this time 
he became involved with a production of 
Peace by Aristophanes, for which he created a 
flying machine for the stage effects. However, 
the machine worked so well it sparked the 
accusations of sorcery that would plague Dee for 
the rest of his life. 
While at Trinity College, Dee made his first 
visit to Europe in May 1547 and he travelled 
to Antwerp to meet a group of learned 
mathematicians and cosmographers, including 
Gerard Mercator and Gemma Frisius, and 
developed his interest in navigation. He returned 
to Cambridge a few months later but Dee would 
later become acquainted with Pedro Nunez, 
Ortelius of Antwerp and Oronteus Finaeus, some 
of the most pre-eminent thinkers of their day. 
Studying mathematics, geography and 
astrology at the University of Louvain, Belgium, 
from 1548 to 1550, Dee quickly made a name 


for himself lecturing across Europe. Returning 
to England towards the end of 1551, he was 
brought to the attention of King Edward VI by 
Sir William Cecil, with the king granting him 

a healthy pension worth 100 crowns. Dee's 
income was further supplemented when he 
began working under the patronage of the Earl 
of Pembroke and the Duke of Northumberland, 
who was the father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey, 
the following year. 

Unfortunately for Dee, he lost Northumberland's 
patronage when the latter was executed for high 
treason by Edward's Catholic sister, Queen Mary 
I, after attempting to place his daughter-in-law 
on the throne in 1553. Moving to London, Dee 
taught mathematics and joined the Mercers’ 
Company, where his navigational talents were 
put to use in matters of trade. 

After a quiet couple of years, Dee was 
suddenly arrested in May 1555 for the false 
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charge of ‘lewde vayne practices of caculing and 
conjuring’ for casting horoscopes for the queen, 
her husband Philip and her sister, Princess 
Elizabeth, without permission. The situation was 
not helped by the fact that after his arrest, the 
children of one of Dee's accusers, George Ferrers, 
had thereupon ‘been struck, one with death, the 
other with blindness.’ 

Although Dee cleared his name, he was 
placed under house arrest with Bishop Bonner, 
who was tasked with assessing Dee's religious 
orthodoxy. Luckily, Dee passed the examination 
and was freed, forming a friendship with Bonner 
in the process, and he turned his attention to 
his growing library at his home in Mortlake. 
Passionate about the idea of a national library. 
Dee presented a proposal for one to Queen Mary 
in 1556 but ultimately failed to gain the support 
for it. Undeterred, Dee hoped that his own 
library - which eventually held around 4,000 
books - would provide the foundation for one. 

After a tumultuous time during the reign 
of Queen Mary, Dee had a promising future 
ahead with the accession of Queen Elizabeth 





John Dee performs 
an experiment 
before Queen 
Elizabeth and her 
intrigued court 
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Tin 1558. Although Dee had earned himself 
enemies thanks to his connection with Bonner, 
a Catholic, he was supported at court by 
Pembroke, his former patron, and Robert Dudley, 
and he was chosen to pick an auspicious date for 
Elizabeth's coronation. 

Dee quickly became one of the queen's most 
trusted advisors, which was evident given that 
she was known to visit his house at Mortlake 


Alongside rituals and essays on spirits and 
angels, the manuscript claimed to contain 
magical techniques to send secret messages in 
an instant, regardless of distance. Making his 
own copy of Steganographia, Dee wrote to Sir 
William Cecil, Elizabeth's secretary of state, 
about his discovery. Excited at the prospect of 
these magical techniques, Cecil granted Dee 

a certificate that stated that his time abroad 


“TEE WAS CHOSEN TO PICK AN AUSPICIOUS 
DATE FOR ELIZABETH’S CORONATION” 


on the way to her palace in Richmond to see his 

magnificent library. One of her visits coincided 

with the death of his first wife, Katherine, in 

1575, with Dee marrying his second wife, Jane, in 

1578, a marriage which produced eight children. 
As it turned out, the crown had a lot of use 

for Dee's occultist and book-hunting talents. 

He travelled to Europe again in 1562 and 

uncovered a rare copy of Abbot Trithemius's 

Steganographia, which discussed cryptography. 


had been well spent on issues of national 
importance. 

Dee also gained Elizabeth's interest by 
practising alchemy, a chemical process that 
aimed to convert base metals into gold. 
Unsurprisingly, the queen and her advisors 
hoped that if Dee was successful in his attempts 
to create gold, then England's economic 
problems could be solved in an instant. When 
Dee fell seriously ill after a trip to Europe, where 
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he had been gathering items to furnish his 
laboratories at Mortlake, Elizabeth sent her own 
physicians to attend to him, a strong indication 
of how much she favoured him. 

Dee's work with the occult also influenced 
his belief that Europe could be united as one 
and he is credited with coining the term ‘British 
Empire’. He argued that Elizabeth had the right 
to rule the lands as a descendant of King Arthur 
and he believed that England's economic and 
political future lay through expansion and trade 
in the New World. Casting himself in the role as 
Merlin to Elizabeth's Arthur, Dee was convinced 
that this was the correct policy for England after 
apparently having a conversation with angels 
through using a ‘shew-stone’, a reflective surface 
such as a mirror or crystal ball. 

Naturally, Dee was frequently consulted for 
his navigational talents when it came to Tudor 
exploration, and he was equipped with prized 
instruments that he had collected during his 
earlier travels to Europe. As a consultant for 
the Muscovy Company, he notably used his 
knowledge of both cosmography and geography 
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THe Eerie TRUTH 


An X-ray of Glindoni’s famous painting reveals 
the double nature of Dee's reputation 


Henry Gillard Glindoni’s painting of Dee 
performing an experiment in front of Queen 
Elizabeth | is arguably one of the most enduring 
images of the polymath, despite the fact that it 
was created during the 19th century. It portrays 
a fictional scene where Elizabeth is visiting at 
Mortlake and Dee is demonstrating the effect of 
combining two elements while she watches, with 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir William Cecil to her left 
and Edward Kelley seated behind Dee. 

However, an X-ray of the painting 
commissioned for a 2016 exhibition at the Royal 
College of Physicians reveals that Dee was 
originally depicted standing in the middle of a 
circle of human skulls, before Glindoni painted 
over it. Why Glindoni chose to remove the 
skulls remains unknown but Katie Birkwood, the 


X-ray of the 
Glindoni 
painting 
revealed 


likely on the orders of the person who 
had commissioned the painting - they 
may have found the skulls too morbid, 

or they wanted a different impression 

of Dee. Either way, Glindoni's _ 
original design is evidence Po te 
that Dee continued to .- 

be a divisive figure 

in the centuries Y Hy 
after his death. be 


Dee claimed that he was AN 
given this crystal, which ‘ 


was once purple, by the 
angel Uriel in 1582 


ty 
exhibition's curator, suggested that it was C ‘a 
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PRACTISING 
THE OCCULT 


Dee was not the first - or the last - 
to delve into magical thinking 


= HEINRICH CORNELIUS 
* AGRIPPA 1486-1535 
/.._ Agrippa’'s interest in the occult 
began early in his career and he 
+ notably studied with Johannes 
~. ~ Trithemius, the man who wrote 
Seana Garaedika Between 1531 and 1533, he 
published his famous De Occulta Philosophia, 
which dealt with the occult and magic, 
influencing many occultist figures including Dee. 


NosTRADAMUS 

1503-1566 

One of the most famous 

occultists of all time, 

Nostradamus was an astrologer 

to Catherine de Medici, Queen 
of France. Nostradamus was famous for his 
alleged ability to predict the future, with his 
so-called prophecies still studied for their 
validity today. 


ALESSANDRO 
CAGLIOSTRO tr43-1795 


A mysterious figure, Cagliostro 
was an Italian magician and 

adventurer who experimented 
with occultist arts. He travelled 


the courts of Europe but while in Paris, he 


became entangled in The Affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. Cagliostro was arrested and acquitted, 
but he was banished by King Louis XVI. 


Maric ANNE 

LENORMAND 1772-1842 

Lenormand was skilled in 

the arts of cartomancy and 

palmistry, making a name for 

herself as one of the greatest 
fortunealiek to have ever lived. Empress 
Joséphine admired her and as her reputation 
grew, she consulted the leaders of the French 
revolution as well as Tsar Alexander | of Russia. 


Grigor! Rasputin 
1869-1917 
Rasputin was the infamous 
mystic who became highly 
influential with the Russian royal 
family for his apparent ability 
to treat the prince, Alexei, a haemophiliac. He 
became a controversial figure at court until 
he was assassinated a few weeks before the 
Romanovs were overthrown. 





to advise on the voyage to North America in 1576 
as well as the search for the North-west passage 
through the Arctic. 

Although Dee's work with the occult was 
respected by Elizabeth, Cecil and other high- 
ranking members of the Tudor court, there 
was still wider controversy surrounding magic 
and its connection with mathematics. In fact, 
while Dee was in Antwerp, England passed 
the Witchcraft Act (which had previously been 
repealed in 1547), which once again made 
witchcraft a crime punishable by death. 

In Tudor England, there was a common 
misconception that mathematics was equal 
to magic and as a result, maths books were 
often burned due to the assumption that they 
were conjuring books. One of the reasons why 
Nicolaus Copernicus's heliocentric theory, which 
placed the Sun rather than the Earth at the 
centre of the universe, was controversial was the 
fact that he had used maths to help calculate it. 

Of course, it didn't help that like Dee, most 
of the mathematicians in England were also 
astrologers, with the fields going hand in hand. 
It is unsurprising that Dee, constantly named 
as a conjurer and a sorcerer by common folk, 
travelled to Europe where the understanding of 
mathematics and its relationship with the occult 
was far more developed. 

Despite the suspicion of ordinary people, Dee 
always enjoyed Elizabeth's faith and support, 
writing that the queen had ‘promised unto me 
great security against any of her kingdome, 
that would by reason of any my rare studies 
and philosophicall exercises, unduly seeke 
my overthrow.’ After all, the queen and her 
court turned to Dee for reassurance when they 
saw a comet in the sky and when an image of 
Elizabeth was found with a pin stuck in her heart. 

Throughout his career, Dee published 
numerous occultist works, including two editions 
of his Propaedeumata Aphoristica in 1558 and 
1568, which he presented to Elizabeth, and his 
Monas Hieroglyphica in 1564. However, arguably 
one of his most important pieces of work was 
his ‘Mathematicall Preface’ to the English 
translation of Euclid's Elements Of Geometrie 
in 1570, in which he included his ‘Digression 
Apologeticall’, a passionate defence of maths: 

“And for these, and such like marveilous 
Actes and Feates, Naturally, Mathematically, 
and Mechanically, wrought and contrived.: 
ought my honest Student and Modest Christiran 
Philosopher, be counted & called a Conjurer? 
Shall the folly of idiotes and the malice of the 
scornfull so much prevail that he who seeks 
no worldy gain or glory at their hands but only 
of God the treasure of heavenly wisdom and 
knowledge of pure hands: shall he (I say) in the 
mean space be robbed and spoiled of his honest 
name and fame?" 

To Dee, his work was conducted in the name 
of science and he continued to develop his 
interests in mathematics, astrology and magic in 






Elizabeth supported ber 
alchemist even as occultist a 
fears grew around the country , 


Dee worked with Enochian Magic 
symbols as well as creating his own 











the face of controversy, spending the last three 
decades of his life exploring the occult. In 1582, 
he met Edward Kelley, a medium three decades 
his junior, who claimed he could communicate 
with angels while gazing into a crystal ball. Dee 
had been unsuccessful in his own attempts at 
scrying - the practice of communicating with 
spirits through a crystal ball or a reflective 
surface - and he had hoped Kelley's abilities 
would help in his scientific inquiry. 

That same year, Dee began holding séances 
with Kelley and published his Heptarchia 
Mystica, a guidebook to summoning angels. 
Receiving an invitation from nobleman Albert 
faski to join him in his native Poland, Dee and 
Kelley left England with their families in 1584 
and continued their séances on the continent, 
with Dee recording the transcripts of the angelic 
dialogue communicated through Kelley, which 
were later printed during the 17th century. 

After ‘receiving instructions from the angels’ 
during one of their séances, Dee and Kelley 
travelled to Prague to visit the court of Rudolf II, 
Holy Roman Emperor, who was known for his 
own interest in magic and alchemy. Although 
Dee failed to impress the emperor, who was 
suspicious of his loyalties to his Protestant 
queen, he was offered a place at the Russian 
court with Tsar Feodor I ‘having certain 








knowledge of his great learning and wisdom,’ an 
offer which he respectfully declined. 

The relationship between Dee and Kelley grew 
more distant as the latter became increasingly 
interested in alchemy, with the last transcript 
of their séances recorded in 1587. It was during 
this séance that Kelley was supposedly told by 
a spirit named Madimi that the two men had 
to share everything they had, including their 
wives. The scandalous request upset Dee but 
after some angelic insistence, through Kelley, 
it is believed that the pair did agree to share 


having to sell off e ¥ 
possessions live 


mob during his absence, with many of his books 
and mathematical instruments stolen. 

It is well known that during the final years of 
her reign, Elizabeth suffered the deaths of her 
closest and most trusted advisors, which not 
only affected her deeply but impacted Dee as 
well. Attitudes towards the occult had become 
increasingly critical whilst Dee was away and 
with the deaths of his friends, including Dudley, 
Cecil and the queen's spymaster, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, he found that he had little support 
at court. Instead, there was a new generation of 


“DEE FOUND HIS LIBRARY IN TATTERS AFTER 
IT HAD BEEN RANSACKED BY A MOB” 


their wives. Jane ultimately gave birth to a son, 
Theodore, nine months later in February 1588 
and although he was raised by Dee, it has often 
been speculated that Kelley was the real father. 
In 1589, Dee and his family returned to 
England to leave Kelley behind, who made a 
name for himself as an alchemist in the royal 
courts of Europe publicly demonstrating his 
alchemical transmutations. Dee's fortunes, 
however, were not so great. Arriving at his home 
in Mortlake after six years away, Dee found his 
library in tatters after it had been ransacked by a 


courtiers who had no time for Dee or his work, 
with never-ending rumours swirling that he was 
a necromancer. 

For years, the queen had sent Dee financial 
gifts and requests that he attend her court more 
often. However, Elizabeth knew that Dee's 
negative reputation as a conjuror would make 
it difficult for her to find him an acceptable 
position and so she repeatedly delayed on 
delivering her promise, much to his annoyance. 
Finally, she granted him the Wardenship of 
Christ College, Manchester, in 1596 but Dee was 
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“SS This gold dise illustrates a 
vision Kelley claimed to have 
had of four castles 
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met with great hostility by the Fellows of the 
College, who mistrusted and hated him despite 
his long years of service to the crown. 

His life became even more difficult after King 
James I succeeded Elizabeth to the English 
crown in 1603, because James was obsessed 
with the threat of witches and witchcraft and 
had even written his own book on the subject, 
Daemonologie. Dee petitioned the king in 1604 
demanding to be tried for sorcery, hoping that it 
would clear him of the accusations that he was 
a ‘Conjurer, or Caller, or Invocator of Divels, or 
damned Spirites.’ It was a desperate plea that 
the king ignored and while Dee never got the 
vindication he wanted, he was at least spared 
the painful death he would have received if he 
had been tried and found guilty. 

There are discrepancies surrounding 
Dee's date or death, but it is believed he died 
sometime between the end of 1608 and the 
beginning of 1609, at the age of 81, three years 
after losing Jane and several of his children to 
the plague. Sadly, Dee spent his final years living 
in poverty at his home in Mortlake and selling 
his possessions to stay afloat, a far cry from the 
celebrated genius that dazzled minds across 
Europe, leaving behind a contentious legacy that 
has continued to overshadow his intellectual 
achievements for over 400 years. 
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How the hopes of a nation's 
atezbadelatemablentsemcomelbiy 


Written by David J Williamson 


ven by the first decades of the 20th 

century, the United States was, by global 

standards, still a relatively young country; 

but it had come a long way. Following fairly 

slow and steady growth through the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, with the expansion 
west from the well-established coastal cities 
and States that were the foundation of the 
nation, the pioneering spirit and the desire to 
exploit the country's vast natural resources 
drove a rush of interest in opportunity and 
ownership, especially land. 

Fuelled by Government support - the 
Homestead Act of 1862 gave 162 acres of public 
land to each new settler for their own use - and 
the ideals of the founding fathers, vast amounts 
of natural wilderness in the heart of the growing 
nation were to be claimed and owned in the 
name of progress. Following the Civil War 
there was a marked increase in this expansion 
westward and people came in ever-increasing 
numbers, many of them, most importantly, with 
little or no idea of farming. As new states were 
born (Oklahoma was not an official state until 
1907), long trains of covered wagons gave way 


to the modern technology of the railways, and 
towns and even cities rose out of the plains and 
the prairies. Those who had made the journey to 
the mid-west hoping for a better life were not to 
be disappointed. Open land stretched as far as 
the eye could see, the land appeared fertile with 
tall grasses and the weather seemed to give just 
the right mix of sun and rain. Convinced by the 
folklore that ‘rain followed the plough’ it seemed 
a prime location for farming and to grow what 
was needed - especially wheat and the grazing 
of cattle for meat - for the ever-increasing 
numbers of mouths to feed, whilst of course 
making a good living and profit into the bargain. 

By the early decades of the 20th century the 
USA had developed into a global power, and 
following its intervention into World War I there 
was a huge increase in the demand for wheat 
both at home and abroad. The farmers of the 
plains of the mid-west answered the call and 
were not to disappoint. As a result of the huge 
demand wheat prices rocketed and a good living 
was to be had for all - farmers, their families, 
and the banks who were quick to give ready 
loans to finance the farming explosion. 
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Nature, however, could not sustain this 
onslaught. In the haste to settle and succeed, 
vast swathes of natural grassland was ploughed, 
then ploughed, and ploughed again, eager to 
satisfy the appetite of a nation and the rest of 
the world, hungry for whatever its farmers could 
produce. Little thought was given to how the 
land and its precious soil could and should be 
managed properly and sensitively. And with 
ingenuity of invention through the introduction 
of petrol tractors and early combine harvesters the 
mechanisation of farming methods meant even 
more acres could be put to the plough in a shorter 
time as the ferocity of the assault on the land 
intensified. At first things were plentiful, and the 
weather on the farmers’ side; but it soon became 
increasingly apparent that the prairies and plains 
of the mid-west were not the promised land many 
had been told or believed. The weather began 
to be less stable and predictable, with spells of 
drought that would scorch the earth and the crops, 
destroying the harvest. In an effort to maintain 


their planting and their profits more wilderness 
was cultivated. But this was now a desperate spiral 
that stripped more and more land of its richness. 
With the destruction of the natural grass that 

held the very fabric of the soil together, plus the 
constant barrage of ploughing, the valuable rich 
topsoil that was at the very heart of a healthy crop 
began to break up and by the 1920s its richness 
and fertility were all but gone. In the eagerness 

to expand, feed a nation and make a profit, the 
land had been farmed to death, with ternble 
consequences. It was nature's fury that was to 
have the upper hand, but it was a combination of 
natural and man-made events that were to shape 
the entire decade of the 1930s in America. 

The Wall Street Crash of 1929 was the start of a 
chain reaction that was to devastate the heartland 
of the USA and plunge the entire country into a 
‘Great Depression’. In a perfect storm of events, 
with the destruction in confidence of the stock 


Once fertile and productive 
......_— land became a desert of dust | 
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markets, the high price of wheat that had been the 
lifeblood of the mid-west farmers now plummeted, 
destroying lives and livelihoods in a single stroke. 
At the same time, almost as if an act of revenge 
by nature for the way the land had been so poorly 
treated in the name of profit, the rain failed to 
come. For some areas the drought was to last 
almost the entire decade. Where there had been 
thousands upon thousands of acres of healthy 
valuable wheat, the soil was now barren and dry 
and the sun baked the earth mercilessly. Vast 
areas of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Nebraska and Kansas were, almost overnight, 
transformed from being a bread basket for the US 
and the wider world into a desolate desert of dust 
and despair. The erosion of the topsoil had turned 
the land to fine powder, and great expanses of 
wide open country with few trees or hedgerows 
allowed the winds to gather speed and whip the 
dust high into the air in huge dense clouds that 
raced across the plains. The ‘Dirty Thirties’ had 


begun. Those in the way of these ‘black blizzards' & 





could do little but seal up their homes as best they 
could and ride out the storm, but still it seemed to 
be able to find a way through. Often people would 
find themselves completely trapped, with an 
upstairs window the only means of escape. And 
as the decade progressed nature's onslaught took 
on anew momentum. In 1932 the US National 
Weather Bureau recorded 14 dust storms. ‘The 
following year this had increased to 38. In 1934 

a storm two miles high swept 2,000 miles to the 
east coast, covering the cities, national monuments 
and even ships in a fine layer of dust. The worst 
storms of all have found a place in history as 
‘Black Sunday’ when in just one day, in April 1935, 
an estimated three million tons of soil were lifted 
high into the atmosphere and swept off the Great 
Plains, blackening the sky and turning day to 
night. It was a newspaper report of this awesome 
event that was to first use the term “Dust Bowl’ to 
describe the stricken states of the mid-west. 


Migrant workers’ 
camps could meet only 
the very basic needs 














































AS AE THE DUST 
WASNT ENOUGH... 


e There was a plague of grasshoppers - as 
many as 23,000 per acre - that ate what 
was left of the crops. 


One desperate Texas town paid $500 to a 
‘rainmaker’ to fire rockets into the sky to try 
and create a downpour. It didn't work! 


Static electricity built up between the 
ground and the dust clouds. Car engines 
would cut out and people out in the storm 
could be knocked to the ground with the 
electric force! 


There was such hostility to the migrant 
‘Okies’ in one part of California that one sign 
read ‘Okies and dogs not allowed inside’. 


Nearly one third of migrants were 
professionals such as teachers, lawyers 
and business owners, proving that whole 
communities had been devastated. 


Florence Thompson 
was, at the age of 

32, mother of seven 
children and no 
permanent roof over 
their heads 


Migrants in California looking for woueT” 
with their jalopy crammed with family | ~ 
gand all they have left in the world 1 









































For many, every prospect of farming and as poor a state as themselves. With the Great 
| if making a living was fading fast. In the good times Depression unemployment had soared and money 
| i \ | | I | | | \ nOAN {| the money had flowed like honey, but now there was tight. Branded ‘Okies' by the local populations 
| was no harvest, no profit and no way to repay the (although not all came from Oklahoma) the 
| mortgages and the loans that had sustained them migrants were viewed with disdain and in many 
| | \ | \ ] ! in the good years. With no means to make a living areas sympathy was thin on the ground, with 
and pay the bills, for many the obvious choice was people suspicious that outsiders would try and 
How art turned the Dust Bowl to leave. And so began the largest single migration steal jobs and livelihoods when there was little 
into folklore of people the United States had ever seen. Not all to go round, One former farmer camping with his 
left their homes; some estimates place the figure family on the roadside told local authority agents, 
A number of artists, musicians and at around 25 per cent of the population, but at “1927 made $7,000 in cotton. 1931 lost everything. 
photographers helped sheoridaens ars the between 2.5 and 3 million people this was still 1932 hit the road." 
Dust Bowl era firmly into American history a ; : 
and even folklore, a staggering amount of humanity on the move. Something had to be done, and in 1933 a new 
They packed their trucks and jalopies (cars) with president brought new hope to help get the mid- 
JOHN STEINBECK all they could and moved on in search of work; west states and the entire country back on its feet. 
John Steinbeck’s any kind of work for whatever pay they could get. The New Deal programme of Franklin D Roosevelt 
1939 prize-winning The majority did not travel too far, perhaps to the directly tackled the issues of the Great Depression 
novel The Grapes Of neighbouring states where they may have had by targeting the core needs of the people. If they 
Wrath, although a friends or family, and which they hoped carried had the basics to survive then this was a sound 
work of fiction, took better prospects than what they had left behind. foundation upon which to rebuild the country and 
palestine Tam And not all were farmers. Whole communities the economy. For the farmers of the plains this 
were devastated by the drought and the dust, and meant giving them what they had been unable to 
fovermment agents Shee 
working with the this included office workers, bankers and store do themselves - make money from their land and 
farmers and the owners; the despair touched everyone who had their cattle. Legislation was passed to ensure that 
migrants. The book and subsequent film built their lives around a successful harvest and farmers were compensated for leaving their land 
underpinned the belief in the strength of the now all they had achieved was blown away on fallow, reducing the surplus of food and driving up 
fein tril earalh ue slightly cori Eee a the wind. Those who stayed desperately tried to prices to a healthier level. Their cattle, weakened 
po pmode q ik bails abla east cl plough something from the land, but with little by wind, dust and drought, were purchased by the 
were still so fresh in the memory. success, and even made matters worse. Those who sovernment and slaughtered, with those still fit for 
left found other parts of the country in almost human consumption being used to produce food 


WOODY 
GUTHRIE 
As a native of the 
mid-west the folk 
musician Woody 
Guthrie called on his 
own experiences of 
the Dust Bowl and 
those of the migrants 
he travelled with from 
Oklahoma to California 
in his 1940 album ‘Dust Bowl Ballads’, earning 
him the nickname the 'Dust Bowl Troubadour’. 
Music styles of the mid-west migrated with 
the people and many of its influences can still 
be heard in states such as California. 
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DOROTHEA 
LANGE 
A government Dust storms would engulf 
photographer paid to entire townships 
record the unfolding 
events of the Dust : 
Bowl and Great | 
Depression, Dorothea —- ati ml S f 
Lange's images . - y PS 5 
have become iconic a a 
: in the stories and 

tragedies they chronicle and reveal. Perhaps 

her most iconic image is that of Migrant 

Mother of Seven, Florence Thompson, which 

was circulated around the country and the 

world, bringing awareness to the plight of the 

migrants and was even used on government 

posters to promote welfare payments. 
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for needy families. The slaughter of six million 
pigs was also an attempt to try and combat the 
poverty that had gripped the nation. 

Roosevelt was only too aware of what was 
at stake and wrote ‘A nation that destroys its 
soil destroys itself’, and in order to combat any 
further devastation of the land ordered a huge 
tree-planting programme stretching all the way 
from the Canadian border down to Texas. Its 
effectiveness would not only be as a wind break, 
but also the roots of this enormous project would 
once again help to bind the soil together and 
Tetain the moisture so vital in bringing the land 
back to life. 

All these measures went some way to bringing 
relief to those in need, but the dust continued to 
blow. It is not known how many died during this 
time. Certainly there were casualties from the 
merciless destruction of houses - 350 homes were 
lost in just one storm. But ‘dust pneumonia’ was 
also a huge hazard. During a storm there was very 
little defence against breathing in the fine particles 
other than makeshift wet towels and blankets, 
and even after the deluge had passed the dust still 
lingered in the air as a constant barrage on the 
lungs of people and animals alike. Hundreds were 
to die from the ‘brown plague’. For some the effect 
would be almost instant, especially in the old and 
very young. For others it was a ticking time bomb 
that would be triggered many years later. 
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American Wasteland 


Almost a decade after it had abandoned 
the farmers, in 1939 the rain returned. So did 
many, but not all, of those who had taken 
their chances on the open road. Specialist 
government departments would now oversee 
more conservation-based farming methods, with 
education programmes available for farmers to 
promote sustainable farm management. There 
would be some success, but as technology 
continued to flourish and the population 
continued to grow the temptation was always 
there to farm as much from the land as possible. 
Communities began to rebuild their lives and their 
businesses. For those choosing not to return they 
would continue to struggle until another world 
war ignited the need for labour to satisfy a hungry 
war machine of manufacturing. 

The times of the Dust Bowl are a series of 
contradictions; the pioneering spirit and the 
fulfilment of dreams but with little or no thought 
or care to nature and its delicate balance. An era 
of enduring determination and inner strength of 
those who fought and lost against the elements 
but refused to give in, and an era of inhumanity 
from those who showed them contempt and 
treated them as unwelcome intruders. 

At the very least it is a lesson to be learned, 
but it also a warning that should the land not be 
treated with the respect it deserves then the future 
could literally crumble to dust. 


The New 


Deal policies 

of President 
Franklin D 
Roosevelt gave 
some new hope 
for the future 
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We break down the ever-changing art form, and look at 
how it spread across the world and was interpreted by 
different cultures in different eras 


o many the art of the tattoo may 
appear to be a wholly modern 
phenomena. However, that is far 
from the truth. We have evidence 
of preserved skin in some cultures 
dating back to 6000 BCE in South America and 
= tattooing equipment from some 60,000 years 
> ago. It would seem that the practice of marking 
> human skin with pigments, whether for artistic 
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Written by Tina Brown 


and personal expression or to identify a person 
in some manner, has been going on for many, 
many years. It's still extremely popular today: 
it's estimated that around 10 per cent of people 
in the UK and US have tattoos, 

Given that there is more to the history of 
tattooing than meets the eye we thought we 
would take a look back over its long history and 
mark some important moments of transition 


and evolution. Where and how did this art 
begin and what are the meanings behind the 
art? Where have different recurring styles and 
meanings come from and how has the art of 
tattooing grown and diminished over the years? 
Join us on a journey around the world and 
through time as we discover some of the secrets 
behind body art and how it has developed 
through the millennia. 


attoos: An 
illustrated History 


by Tina Brown is 
EVEN Elta 
from Amberley 
Publishing 
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Ancient Tattoos 


__ Betty Broadbent, 
‘the Tattooed Venus’, 
travelled in circuses 
for much of her life 


A 
A Maori chief 
of 19th century 
New Zealand 


Stabe Libranyot Mew South Wales 
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Time period: 700 BCE - 550 BCE rated i 


Way back in ancient Egypt it was often the 
women who were heavily tattooed, wearing 
designs as part of a healing ritual and also 

as a form of punishment. In fact the first 

tattooed mummy to be excavated in Egypt was 
female. The ancient Egyptians were also the 

first civilisation to use tattooing as a way of 
marking their animals, In other civilisations and 
throughout Persia tattoos were frequently seen on 
statues and stone carving from 550 BCE. 

Many people in pre-Christian Germanic, Celtic 
and northern European tribes were heavily 
tattooed. Around the Mediterranean tattooing 
was also popular; however in ancient Greece the 
only people who had tattoos were slaves and this 
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arnold I is to have been 


killed with an arrow to the eye 


Dbetty Mags 
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continued into 7O0 BCE in both the Roman and 
Greek world. Ancient Romans hated tattoos and 
anyone with them would have been banished 
from the city, This belief goes hand and hand with 
their view of life and the body, considering it as 
being sacred and valuing purity. 

There is however some evidence of tattooing 
in the Bible, with Saint Paul said to have tattoos 
similar to wounds suffered by Jesus Christ. 
During the fourth and fifth centuries, Christians 
used the tattoos to identify who was and who 
wasnt a true believer, many of whom had a small 
cross tattooed on the inside of their wrists. This 
was the start of a strong and powerful form of 
religious identity. 






This Egyptian statue 
shows a woman with © 
tattoos on her legs 
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A Tattooed Kin g 
Time period: 1066 


Many Anglo-Saxon kings of England were great fans of tattoos and 
some had the first designs of text tattoos written on their bodies to 
show devotion to their country and their loved ones. One such king who 
chose to he tattooed was King Harold, who was defeated at the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066, After being fatally wounded on the battlefield, King 
Harold's body was identified by some tattoos that he had on his skin. 
Some accounts explain that his wife Edith was asked to identify him 
after his death. She was able to do this by looking for the tattoo that was 
positioned over his heart, which read ‘Edith and England’, signifying 

the great importance of both of these to the great king. Also during this 
period many soldiers were found to have the Jerusalem Cross tattooed 
on their skin and this was believed to protect the bearer from evil as 
they went into battle. 








Big In Japan 


It was during the 1600s that the art of tattooing begun to grow in 
Japan, which continued until the mid 1800s. However, during this 
time the art was mainly practised by manual workers, firemen 
and prostitutes to communicate their status, which to many was 
not looked upon as a positive attribution and so their tattoos 
would act to warn others of their trade. 

The mid 18th century saw tattoos in Japan really take off, 
although they were generally forbidden. They grew in popularity 
due to the fact that only those of royal blood were permitted 
to wear highly decorative kimonos. This in turn led to much 
unrest amongst the people and they turned to getting their 
bodies elaborately tattooed in rebellion. In 1870 the government 
outlawed tattoos and the artists were forced underground with 
strict consequences for anyone flouting the art. However, this for 
many meant that wearing a tattoo was like a badge of honour. 
Today in Japan the lifetime commitment of a tattoo is taken very 
seriously indeed. Designs have deeply significant meaning to the 
wearer and are chosen to represent purity or wealth. It is believed 
they transform both the life and soul. 

Interestingly it was during this period that the word tattoo 
itself is said to have first entered the English language and this 
was largely due to it originating from the Samoan word fafau. 
The story behind this is when Dutch ships landed in the Samoan 
islands in the 1700s crew members wrote in their journals that 
they had met with local island people who were adorned with 
woven tights and breeches, when theywere actually tattoos. The 
islanders’ tradition of applying tattoos has changed very little 
over 2,000 years, with the skills being passed from generation 
to generation using boar teeth and turtle shell as tattooing tools. 
A traditional Samoan body tattoo takes weeks to complete and 
gaining one is a very painful experience. 


A 1946 photograph showing 
a Japanese woman receiving 
her latest artwork 






























The History Of Tattoo Art Around The World 


Empire And Ink 


Time period: 1850 - 1900 


The 19th century was a very busy time for the 
petting of tattoos. Sailors were coming home from 
far-flung voyages and explorations with tattoos. 
Earlier in the 18th century Captain James Cook 
had made his way to the South Pacific; the crew 
told of native communities they had seen and 
the word tattoo was introduced into the English 
language by Cook's expeditions. From the 1850s 
onwards tattoos would appear much more in the 
public eye, with artists who had them being very 
highly paid. This led to tattoo shops popping up 
both in the USA and the UK, with the first twin- 
coil electromagnetic tattoo needle being invented 
in 1891. Despite tattoos spreading and being more 
talked about there was a distinct class divide 

in who was getting tattoos, with the art form 
mostly associated with sailors, the lower classes 
and often criminals. However, by 1898 it was 

said that one in five members of the gentry was 
also tattooed. Indeed, Edward VII and George V 
both had tattoos from trips abroad. Edward had 

a Jerusalem Cross tattooed on his arm from his 
time in the Holy Land and George (then Duke 

of York) had a dragon tattooed on his arm while 
in Japan with his brother, the Duke of Clarence. 

It is interesting to note that during this period 
the upper and lower classes were united in their 


attraction to tattoos, while the middle classes 
seemed to reject them. 

Meanwhile, during the 1800s European sailors 
bringing heads of tattooed men back home from 
their voyages started an alarming new trade. There 
were accounts of Maori people being murdered 
purely for their head, to be traded back in England. 


Anoldseaman ¢ 
tattoos a youn gz 
apprentice in 

an 1880 image 


A military man 
in 1899 shows off 













the work he has 
had done 
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Early Prison Tattoos 


Time period: 1600 - 1900 





The history behind the prison tattoo is captivating, 
with little changing from the 1800s to modern 
day. There is evidence that criminals from ancient 
times to modern day have been marked in some 
way to show their crime, whether by themselves 
or by a figure in authority, from branding irons 
used in the 1600s to meaningful tattoos gained 
during a prison sentence; all of them have 
significant meaning. 

It's thanks in part to prison records and 
detailed descriptions of inmates that we have a 
source on the kinds of popular tattoos that were 
around in the 19th century. For instance, in an 
old Cormish town known as Bodmin you will 
find an intriguing building that was known as 
Bodmin Gaol. Many of the inmates at Bodmin 
had committed petty crimes and were largely 
repeat offenders. Inmates were listed on entry to 
the gaol and also when leaving and while some 
of the records are very limited in the information 
that they can provide us with, the information 
recorded included whether they had any markings 
of significant scars. Here are just a few examples 


of the descriptions of tattoos of several offenders 
who were committed to Bodmin Gaol. 

James Snell, admitted 3 December 1850 for ten 
years, was charged with breaking and entering 
the house of Mr William Mules and taking a dish. 
James was marked with the inked words ‘Kings 
Evil’ on his left thigh. Meanwhile, John Marks, a 
seaman from Cuxhaven, Hamburg, was admitted 
to Bodmin Gaol in 1866. Marks was charged with 
refusing to proceed to sea on a ship and was 
thrown in jail. He was marked with several tattoos 
of a star, an anchor and a ship. Henry William, 
aged 18, was employed as a shoemaker in 1877, 

He was sentenced to the tread wheel for assault 
and grievous bodily harm. He was marked with 
four dots on his hand (a tattoo which is commonly 
used in prisons worldwide today). Emma Knott, 
aged 26, was single at the time of her conviction 
and had been employed as a charwoman (cleaner). 
She was charged with assault and beating in 1869, 
this being her 20th visit to gaol. Knott was marked 
with several tattoos that included the letters WS 
and WB on her arm. 
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Circus Attractions 


Time period: 1800 - 1890 


During this period tattooing and circuses went 
hand in hand: when one flourished so did 

the other and likewise, when a circus faced 
bankruptcy, this had a knock-on effect on many 
tattoo artists. 

The link between tattooing and the circus 
started in 1804, when Jean Baptiste Cabri, 
who had been tattooed by the people of the 
Marquesas, picked up the art from them, 
returned to England and became a carnival 
performer. He was able to replicate tattoos for 
an audience. However, as amusements grew and 
the audience demanded more, he found that he 
could not compete with other acts and died in 
1822, poor and forgotten. 

The first tattooed English showman was John 
Rutherford, allegedly captured by the Maoris 
who tattooed him. On his return to England he 
told of his adventures to large crowds. 





The 1840s saw the growth of the sideshows 
and one of the great showmen of this time was 
PT Barnum who had the first tattooed man to 
be exhibited in the United States in 1842, one 
Captain George Costentenus. He captivated 
his audience with tales of being captured by 
Chinese Tartars and forced into being tattooed 
by women from the island, one of whom he 
ended up marrying. His audiences, who had 
never seen tattooing before, were wowed by 
his tales and greatly impressed. In the 1880s 
Barnum exhibited and exploited George 
Costentenus, whose skin was almost completely 
tattooed. At this time rival circuses would 
compete for the most elaborately tattooed show 
people and paid them handsome 
salaries, as having tattooed show 
people meant that this would 
attract more customers. 


and contortionist acts. . She is (also believed to hae pn, h 

female tattoo artist in the United States. She met Gus Wagner, 
tattoo artist, and it is said that she only agreed to date him if he 
gave her lessons in how to tattoo. Maud progressed to becoming 

a very well respected tattoo artist using the ‘hand-poked' method 
tather than using a machine, and she and Gus ran a very successful 
business together as well as travelling around the US as a tattoo 
act. They married and had a daughter, Lotteva, who went into the 


tattooing business too. 


Another famous tattooed lady in this period was Betty 
Broadbent (1909 - 1983) from Philadelphia. She performed with 
major circuses in the USA, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
The story goes that Betty became fascinated in the art of tattooing 
when she met Jack Redcloud, a tattoo artist who was covered in 
tattoos, at the age of 14. At the age of 16 she had her own collection 
and by 18 had over 565 tattoos make up her bodysuit of art. She 
went on to perform in circuses and learnt how to ride horses in 
order to take part in other acts. She also challenged tradition by 
entering a beauty pageant at the 1939 New York World's Fair. 

Today it feels quite uncomfortable to think that individuals 
were put on show in this way due to their desire to ink their skin 
to be different. However, whatever you feel about this subject, a 
visit to a circus Was very popular to view these tattooed people 
and by the end of the 1920s more than 300 tattooed people 
were employed by the travelling circus industry. For many of 
the individuals the circus would offer a place of safety away 
from the comments of middle class society, somewhere that 
they could show off their art in a welcoming environment 


with likeminded people around them. 
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The History Of Tattoo Art Around The World 


Modern Prison Tattoos 









A young Danish 
woman has a rose 


imprinted on her ‘ There was an interesting story that appeared 


in the Daily Mirror in 1965 of a plastic surgeon 
who was travelling the UK to visit prisons and 
removing tattoo marks from prisoners to help 
them forget their criminal past. It was felt that by 
removing the tattoos this would help the inmates 
upon release to re-enter the community and live 
a life free of crime. Tattooing is actually illegal 

in prison today, but of course it still does take 


However, if they are caught they are often sent 
to solitary confinement as punishment. Here are 
several of the meanings found on 2lst century 
prison tattoos: 

A cobweb represents a lengthy prison sentence 
as well as an inmate being trapped behind bars. 
This design can commonly be found around the 
elbow area, which in itself is a very painful part 
of the anatomy to have tattooed. 
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A gang leader 
imprisoned in El 


What’s In 
A Rose? oe 


Time period: - 
1800 - Present , 


Throughout tattoo history there are few designs 
that have more meaning than a rose or a flower. 
Each flower has different meanings to the 
wearer and hidden messages are concealed 
within the design. The language of flowers has 
long captivated the wearers of these tattoos 
and continues to be popular today. It would be 
impossible to include the meanings for all flower 
tattoos, so here are a few to begin with. 
Roses originated in ancient Persia and they were 
first recognised as masculine. However, over 
the years they have become associated with 
femininity, but remain popular with both men 
and women. There are 101 meanings associated 
with this flower, but for many it is used to simply 
Tepresent love. 

Cherry blossom tattoos are very common 
in Japanese style tattooing. The tattoo is often 
designed as falling petals being carried along in 
the wind, reflecting Japanese culture. The cherry 
blossom is fragile and beautiful and they do not 
stay in flower for very long, with its beauty fading 
quite quickly. This is looked on by many as a 
metaphor for life and mortality. 

Chrysanthemumis are also significant in 
Japanese tattoo art, the flower having associations 
with royalty and perfection. These flowers also 
symbolise good luck and longevity. 

Today flower designs are in no doubt the 
mainstay of the tattoo business and have been 
for many centuries. 


The ‘Hate’ adored 
knuckles of an 

armed robber in an 
Australian prison 


place and many talented artists work behind bars. 


Time period: 20th and 21st Century 


Teardrops are one of the most common 
prison tattoos and have different meanings, 
from murder to the passing of a loved one toa 
particularly lengthy sentence. 

Dots - these are commonly found on the hand 
or close to the eye and can be in clusters of three 
or five. Three dots can indicate a gang lifestyle or 
Christianity’s Holy Trinity, whilst five dots relates 
to the time spent inside. 

A clock or timepiece is a common tattoo 
found on prisoners, with the timepiece showing 
numbers but often no hands. 

The making of prison tattoos has to be 
creative today and it’s interesting to note that 
the ingredients used for the tattoos, where 
improvisation is needed, are often linked with 
what has been used historically for the creation of 
this artwork. It's unlikely that tattooing in prison 
will die out anytime soon. 
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Military 
Tattoos 
Time period: 
1909 - Present 


Professional tattooing was well established 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom by the start of the 20th century 
and had become a popular art form 
for members of the armed forces and 
particularly for sailors around the world. At 
one point it was documented that 90 per 
cent of American sailors had tattoos. 
For many World War I soldiers there 
was one thing that helped them bond 
with fellow comrades and remember their 
families and loved ones back home - a 
tattoo. A London cobbler by the name of 
George Burchett was called upon to give 
thousands of men tattoos at this time, 
earning him the moniker the ‘King of 
Tattooists'. He learnt tattooing when he 
| i travelled with the navy and ended up in 
Weitaie nk tetim@ees Japan where he got his first tattoo. He then 


Ue tees § «settled in Jerusalem for a time where he 
of their colleagues = 


being inked + tattooed pilgrims for a while, marketing 


“| 


himself as the only British and hygienic 
tattooist in the city, which did not go down 
well with established artists. He returned 
to London and set up his own cobblers 
business in Mile End. Word soon got around 
about his other business and he was inking 
more tattoos than repairing boots. Burchett 
appreciated and understood the need for 
having a powerful tattoo for many during 
the wat years, as it gave strength to them 
when they needed it the most, reminding 
them of home, loved ones or simply the 
spirit they needed to fight on. 
: In 1909 a recruitment flyer from the 
Tattoos for . \ 1 
certain units \ US Navy stated that indecent or obscene 
in the military tattooing was a cause for rejection, and 
haveBecome 2 ff a applicants should be given the opportunity 
rite of passage : 
to alter the design so that they could enter 
the navy. When America joined World War 
II this order led to a boom for tattoo artists 
as young men looked to alter their tattoos 
in order to be eligible for enlistment in the 
US Navy. To this day, heavy restrictions are 
in place on obscene, racist and drug or gang 
related tattoos in the US military. 
Following the war the popular styles of 
tattoos for service members changed and 
this time it was flags, graves and lost loved 
ones. Designs of military insignia are still 
hugely popular. It is uncertain when the 
first military design appeared, but it has its 
own place in the history of tattoos given its 
heritage and symbolic meaning. 
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CHILDREI 
TO SAFETY'” 


Operation Pied Piper and the forgotten 
evacuated teachers of World War IT 


Written by Gillian Mawson 
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uring World War II, thousands of British 
teachers were evacuated with their 
pupils, yet we hear their stories far less 
often than those of child evacuees. Sadly 
the majority of teachers have now passed 
away, but their surviving diaries and private 
correspondence make their wartime memories all 
the more precious. These men and women took 
on a great responsibility. Cut off from their own 
families for the duration of the war, they not only 
educated the children in their care, but did their 
best to monitor their health and happiness. They 
visited local organisations such as the Women's 
Voluntary Service and Red Cross, to ask for 
clothing for their pupils. Crucially, they provided 
hope and comfort to the children when they were 
homesick or emotionally distressed. 





school around 700am. The staff had arrived at 
6,00am. At 8.00am we set out from the school, 
waved off by tearful mothers, grandmothers and 
others. The groups, Seniors, Juniors and Infants, 
with staff and helpers, walked in fours to Kentish 
Town West Station. We all boarded a train that 
was Waiting for us and set out into the unknown." 
Mr A Wilshere was asked to prepare for the 
evacuation of pupils in Ilford, Essex and he made 
the following entries in his diary: "Friday, August 
25 - Evacuation duty in Ilford has fallen to Mr 
Dinmore, Mr Bryce and me. My party, which will 
consist of children under five with their mothers, 
together with expectant mothers, will be known 
as a non-school party. It will number at least 650 
and will go from Southpark School. Thursday, 
August 31 - We learnt that the government has 


“THE TEACHER TOUCHED MUM’S ARM AND SAID 
SOFTLY, “YOU CAN LEAVE THEM NOW, MOTHER, 
THEY’LL BE SAFE WITH ME’” 


On 1 September 1939 the British government's 
plans for evacuation swung into operation and 
millions of schoolchildren, teachers, mothers 
and infants were moved before war was declared 
on 3 September. In the weeks leading up to the 
evacuation, teachers had liaised with parents 
regarding the preparations for evacuation 
and carried out evacuation rehearsals in their 
schools. In her school log book, Maureen Brass 
described the preparations that were made for 
the evacuation of St Dominic's Infants School, in 
London: “The week before the evacuation, we gave 
parents lists of what the children should bring 
with them, made labels showing their names, 
the name of the school and the school number. 
Ours was school number 0302. On the moming 
of September Ist 1939, the children assembled in 


Initially arounda y : "h - 
million schoolchild ’ _ 


and their teachenga. ry , 


were evacuated ‘ het 





ordered the evacuation to take place tomorrow, 
Saturday and Sunday. I am going on Sunday - I 
know not whete to, My party totals 800." 
Although some children and teachers were 
evacuated by coach or boat, the majority travelled 
to their billets by steam train. As a result, strong 
memories remain with them of emotional scenes 
at railway stations and their subsequent journeys 
into the unknown. When a large group of children 
from Hackney, London, boarded a train, their 
parents gathered to witness their departure. One 
of their teachers Miss Griffith, wrote in her diary: 
"Will any of us ever forget the departure, the 
route lined with sad but relieved parents?" In his 
memoirs, nine-year-old John Hawkins described 
the kindness of his teacher when his school was 
evacuated from Birmingham: “When my Mum, 








































“THEY WERE 
SUPPOSED TO BE 
SENT TO SAFETY!” 


Many evacuees died in the 
supposedly ‘safe’ areas to which 
they were sent 


The aim of the evacuation scheme was to 
send children and adults to safety until 

the war was over, but few places in the UK 
were completely free from danger. Air raids, 
unexploded bombs, guns and minefields 
posed risks to evacuees wherever they were 
sent. Many evacuees died in the supposedly 
‘sate’ areas to which they were sent. Fixed 
anti-invasion defences also posed a very real 
risk to evacuees, though the intended victim 
was supposed to be an invading enemy. A 
fatal explosion occurred on 26 July 1944, 
when six boys climbed through barbed- 

wire fencing into an anti-tank minefield on 
Gunwalloe beach in Cornwall. (The beach 

is used today during filming of the Poldark 
series.) The only witness, an auxiliary 
coastguard, saw the boys climbing through 
the wire from his lookout post half-a-mile 
away. In his statement to the inquest into the 
death of two of the boys - Harry Dale, a local 
boy, and Ronald Munting, an evacuee - the 
coastguard said that when he saw the boys 
trying to enter the minefield he waved a red 
flag and blew his warning whistle. One of the 
gang, ll-year-old Peter Reed, said that Harry 
and Ronald, himself and four others, went 
towards the minefield. Harry and Ronald 
entered first, by getting through the wire 
fencing, and shortly afterwards the explosion 
occurred. When asked by the coroner if he 
had noticed the danger warning notices, Peter 
replied, “The only notice | have ever read is 
one which states that there is danger when a 
red flag is flying and planes are exercising.” 













sister and | arrived at school that day our teacher 
was marking names off a clip-board. The teacher 
touched Mum's arm and said softly, "You can 
leave them now, Mother, they'll be safe with me, 
Mum's lips begin to tremble - she crouched down 
and kissed us tenderly on the cheek. Then on we 
children and teachers marched, past the houses, 
shops and factories that we all knew so well, from 
which poured housewives, factory workers, shop 
assistants, men and women, young and old, to 
loudly cheer us on our way. When we reached _ 
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“We will take your children to safety!” 


Tyseley station, we were swiftly but gently 
ushered into a compartment. Suddenly, everyone 
turned in amazement to see a frantic mother dash 
from the crowd and blindly force her way through 
the barrier onto the platform, to scoop her tiny, 
frightened daughter into her arms. She then ran, 
sobbing bitterly, from the station." 

Teachers also wrote about the arrival of 
their schools in the evacuee reception areas. 
Mary Richardson taught at Cork Street School, 
Camberwell, and travelled with her pupils to Kent. 
Mary's daughter, Fi Unwin, shared her mother’s 
story, saying: “Each teacher was assigned ten 
children and after a long train journey, we arrived 
at Sevenoaks where we were neatly put into cattle 
pens to be counted. We then caught another train 
and arrived at Brasted station, which is quite a 
distance from the village, so when we arrived 
at the church hall we were a sorry sight - tired, 
thirsty and afraid. Mothers came and chose us 
and I was seized upon by the lady at the village 
shop and bakehouse. We had promised to try 
to keep families together but with four Peabody 
girls and four Sparrowhawk boys, this proved 
impossible. Some of the younger children had wet 
themselves and their clothing was dirty, ragged 


_ and unsuitable. However, the Kent ladies were 
| brilliant, extra clothing was found, menus were 
_ changed to accommodate townies who never ate 


‘greens’ and cuddly toys were given to comfort the 
weepy ones.” 

As described, evacuated teachers had to ensure 
that children who had left with just a small bag 
were properly clothed during their years away 
from home. Some teachers actually approached 
the local newspaper office to ask if they could 
place an appeal for clothing in the paper. A 
Cheshire newspaper printed the following appeal: 
"Boots and clothing for 90 boys are needed in 
Hale. These boys are in our midst through no 
fault of their own. Cash donations also welcome.” 
Asa result of such appeals, local communities 
donated clothing and footwear to thousands of 
child evacuees. Teachers also approached the 
Women's Voluntary Service (WVS) to ask for 
clothing for their pupils. When Mr Percy Martel 
brought his pupils to Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire, 
he relied heavily on the help of the local WVS. 
His diary entry for October 1940 shows that the 
weather had become much colder and he was 
anxious about the children’s clothing: “Today 
we all had to spend hours in the school air raid 
shelter, a wet, slippery muddy lake and the roof 
is leaking. To take children from a warm school 
into such an atmosphere is scandalous and with, 
as yet, no winter clothes.” Luckily the ladies of the 
WYV5 came to the rescue. They quickly organised 
several fundraising events and were able to supply 
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the evacuees with warm clothing. Mr Martel 
praised the WV5 in his diary: “The work done and 
the sympathy extended to us by these ladies is 
indeed marvellous. As our troubles increase, their 
sympathetic support and kindness seem to attain 
greater heights.” 

When Wimbledon Central school was evacuated 
by train to Chichester, the children were 
immediately put onto buses. However, four of 
the buses were accidentally sent to a completely 
different destination. One of the teachers, Mr C 
Lee, recorded this event in his school log book and 
on 5 September he wrote: "Continued to check 
the houses where our pupils have been billeted. 
Children very happy but bewildered. I then went 
to the evacuee distribution centre to find the exact 
destination of the other four buses but no news.” 
He spent two full days visiting local officials 
before he finally discovered the whereabouts of 
the rest of his pupils. 

When the children arrived at their new billets, 
their teachers told them that they must write 
their new address on a postcard and send it, 
together with a short message, to their parents. 
The teachers suggested messages which would 
cheer up worried parents, such as: “Dear Mum and 
Dad, am living with nice people. Don't worry about 
me." However, this had tragic consequences for 
one little boy and his family. He left his new billet, 


“We will take your childre} 


moved inland to safety. A House of Commons 
report shows that one MP declared, “In the weeks 
that lie ahead, none of us knows whether he 

may not be evacuated from some place which 

at the moment appears to be quite safe!" Then, 

on 20 June 1940, around 25,000 Channel Island 
children and teachers were evacuated to England, 
just days before their islands were occupied by 
Germany. Mrs Marjorie Atkins’ diary described 
the evacuation of her pupils from Amherst Girls’ 
School in Guernsey: "News came through at about 
9pm that things were getting very dangerous 

and that a ship was on its way to fetch us and we 
must be back at school by 3am! By now most of 
the children were in bed whilst their parents were 
making the necessary arrangements. Gradually, 
wide-eyed sleepy girls came with bewildered 
parents and we had to tick them off on our list as 
they arrived." 

Britain sent ships of all descriptions, including 
coal barges and mail boats, to transport the 
children and teachers across the English Channel 
to Weymouth. After they disembarked, they 
were taken into the Pavilion Theatre where they 
received tea and sandwiches, gave their personal 
details and underwent a brief health check. In 
1975, Guernsey teacher Miss Grace Fry shared 
her story with the Guermsey Retired Teachers 
Association: “We had only been in Weymouth for 


“IT WAS A HUGE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THOSE 
ADULTS, IN FULL TIME CHARGE OF 200 BOYS” 


placed his postcard, with the above message, in 
the letter box then went for a walk. Sadly he fell 
into a canal and drowned. His family were advised 
of his death that evening, but two days later, his 
postcard with its poignant little message arrived 
at their home. 

There is a common misconception that most 
evacuees were sent from poor urban housing 
to the countryside where the facilities were far 
superior. Even today, some people still assume 
that all evacuees came from inner city slums, were 
dirty, had head lice and were not house trained. 
Gateshead teacher Jessie Hetherington talked 
about the poor facilities that she and her pupils 
had encountered in Bishop Auckland: “We were 
welcomed warmly by our prospective hosts and, 
after distribution to our new homes, a long day 
ended. Mine was to a village comprised of long 
rows of pit houses with outside ‘netties’ (toilets) 
and very few bathrooms. Saturday was spent 
seeing that the children were settling in. They had 
all come from a new housing estate where every 
house had an indoor toilet and bathroom, but here 
most were housed in homes without either - as I 
was. The kindness of most of the hosts made up 
for the lack of amenities.” 

From May 1940, further waves of evacuation 
occurred in Britain when Germany invaded 
Belgium, Holland and France. Now children 
from the south and east coasts of England were 


a few minutes when an air raid took place. My 
pupils and I were pushed out of the building onto 
a bus then, to my horror, the driver locked the 
door and disappeared. After an hour, I thought, 
‘Well, this is the end, if a bomb falls on us, I hope 
it happens quickly! Then the driver unlocked 

the door and said ‘Out!’ We were then sent to the 
Tailway station. Young soldiers began to push 

the children onto a train, then suddenly this big 
Major came out of the darkness, and said ‘Madam 
will you go on with your children?!’ and I said 
‘But where?’ Well, the train started to move, and 
a young Lieutenant came running down the 
platform, grabbed my hand and said ‘Can you 
run?’ and we set off at a terrific lick! A steward 
appeared at the open train door and this young 
soldier pushed me into his arms, and then off we 
went. We were sent to Pollokshields, Glasgow, 
where one of the volunteers asked me if my group 
were Belgian!" 

It may appear strange that Channel Island 
evacuees were sent to the industrial towns and 
cities of northern England and to Glasgow but 
the only railway lines available at that time led 
straight into those areas. Few evacuees were 
given any idea of their final destinations, despite 
the efforts of the teachers to obtain information. 
Guernsey teacher Alec Rose explained: “I 
repeatedly asked the guard about our destination 
and was eventually told, ‘You're going to Oldham 
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THE POETRY 
OF WARTIME 
EVACUATION 


How the evacuated teachers 
encouraged evacuees to share their 
feelings, through poetry 


During the war, many evacuees wrote poems 
to describe their experiences and often it was 
their teachers who encouraged them to do 
this. Evacuees wrote about their involvement 
in the war effort, their thoughts of home 

and family and their feelings regarding the 
eventual return home. Some described the 
joy of "Victory in Europe’ Day whilst others 
revealed their sadness at leaving behind the 
‘foster families’ who had cared for them and 
whom they had come to love. Poems about 
victory and the return home are mostly 
provided by evacuees from Guernsey who 
came to England and Scotland in 1940. 
Perhaps this is because they felt physically 
separated from their homes and families 

by the English Channel. Many evacuees 
composed poems in their later years, often 
after attending evacuee reunions. After 
talking about their experiences with each 
other, they wrote poetry that examined the 
effect that wartime evacuation had upon their 
lives. Kathleen Barber was seven when she 
was evacuated, from Lowestoft to Glossop, 
Derbyshire, with her younger brother. Fifty 
years later, she attended a meeting of the 
Lowestoft Evacuee Association where she 
read out her poem, ‘The Market Place’. 
The opening verse describes the evacuee 
‘selection process’ that had occurred in 
Glossop Market Place in June 1940, 


The wowan viewed the wanket place 
Tt stalls stile standing bore: 
A sileut ma dow, { 
“Thal she rewenhehed thers: . 
Whew children stood oround'the plac, 
Or, sat dows ow o tall, 
“Thaw people cam oud: picked thew out 
She clearly could wenll 
Fev some w bow, for some w ort 
Tov soma just oate of eack, 
Rev weuOvs. Spawtwed so wow yeahs 
That day's west te reac 
Some had wept; off wero scared, 
Thanks God that teary held: folk wh eared, — 1 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
WIFE AND THE 
YOUNG EVACUEE 


How one young girl became 
a wartime pen pal to Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt 






When Father Bleach brought Guernsey's La 
Chaumiére Catholic School to Cheshire, he 
faced huge financial difficulties. However, 
his fortunes changed when he discovered 
the existence of the ‘Foster Parent Plan for 
Children Affected by War’ (FPP). The FPP 
asked people to donate a regular amount to 
provide a child with food and shelter. They 
were also asked to write letters to the child 
to show that someone cared about them, 
creating what we now call ‘child sponsorship’. 
In November 1942, Eleanor Roosevelt, wife 
of American President, Franklin D Roosevelt, 
sponsored three FPP children. One was 
Paulette Le Mescam, one of the children at La 
Chaumiére School. Paulette became ‘Foster 
child 306’ to Mrs Roosevelt who became 
‘Foster Parent 200.’ Soon, many of Paulette’s 
school friends were sponsored by Americans. 
When Paulette received letters from the 
‘White House’ and wrote letters back, the 
address meant little to her. She explained: “I 
was only 11 years old, there was no television 
then so we didn't hear about famous people. 
To me, she was just my Aunty Eleanor. | 
remember receiving some Lux soap which 
had a lovely smell, and a lovely red dress.” 
In May 1943 Paulette discovered who ‘Aunty 
Eleanor’ actually was and spoke on BBC radio 
about the work of the FPP and about Mrs 
Roosevelt. When the Channel Islands were 
liberated on 9 May 1945, Paulette received 
a final letter from Mrs Roosevelt and an 
invitation to visit the White House. However, 
Paulette was unable to accept this offer: 
“| hadn't the money or support to enable 
me to do this. Cut off from my Guernsey 
family, Aunty Eleanor's letters were the only 
correspondence | received during the war.” 
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By the end of World War II 
around 3.5 million people, 
mainly children, had 
experienced evacuation 


- and God help you! The guard was referring to 
a town of coal pits and slag heaps." The Channel 
Island evacuees relied very heavily on the care and 
guidance of their teachers as they were totally cut 
off from their own parents for five long years. 
Although many of Britain's evacuees received 
loving care from their wartime foster parents, 
others did not. Children endured physical and 
mental cruelty at the hands of unsuitable hosts 
because billets were not fully vetted before 
children were placed there. Luckily, some children 
were ‘Ttescued’ from these terrible situations 
because their teachers noticed their unhappiness, 
or observed bruises and marks. Peggy and Betty 
White were evacuated to Oxford with their 
teachers and lived very happily in the home of a 
local couple, Mr and Mrs Murphy. However, when 
Mrs Murphy was due to have a baby, the girls had 









dusk, Mrs Payne said, ‘Where would you like to 
live most of all?’ Betty and I cried in unison, ‘With 
Mrs Murphy. She replied, ‘That's just where we are 
going. We skipped the test of the way there. Mrs 
Murphy cried when she saw us and so did we." 

In some cases, schools were evacuated to open- 
air camps in the countryside. When Derby School 
was evacuated to Amber Valley Camp in 1940, the 
accompanying teachers became full time ‘foster 
parents’ to 200 boys. Elisabeth Bowden shared her 
story with the Derby Evening Telegraph: “My father 
was headmaster of Derby School and Mother and 
| moved into the camp with him. We lived in a 
bungalow whilst the pupils and the other teachers 
were billeted around the camp in wooden huts. 

It was a huge responsibility for those adults, in 
charge of 200 boys. Mother had a petrol allowance 
because she drove the emergency vehicle. Several 


“| WASN’T GOING TO HAVE CHILDREN, | HAD HAD 
ENOUGH WITH ALL THAT DURING THE WAR” 


to move out. Peggy recalled that their next billet 
was very different: 

"We moved in with Mrs Fisher who turmed out 
to be the most wicked woman we had ever met. 
From the very next day we were beaten and made 
to do all the housework before going to school. 
We had to get up at five each morning and we 
were sent to bed as soon as we got in from school. 
As an extra punishment we would be shut, one 
at a time, in a dark coal-shed all night. We lived 
there for about a year, which to us seemed like 
forever. One day Betty's teacher, Mrs Payne, saw 
the terrible bruises on her. She questioned us both, 
and we said that Mrs Fisher would kill us if we 
ever told anyone. Mrs Payne took us back to the 
house and told us to pack our belongings while 
she had words with Mrs Fisher. Then we all left. 
As we walked along the road in the gathering 


times she had to take boys with broken arms and 
that sort of thing, to the hospital.” 

It is clear that, during the war, the teachers who 
remained with their evacuated pupils carried a 
huge burden of responsibility. Miss Grace Fry's 
life was completely changed by her experience of 
caring for 100 children. In a 1975 interview for the 
Guernsey Retired Teachers’ Association, she stated: 
“It was the evacuation that decided me, I wasn't 
going to have children, because I had had enough 
with all that during the war." The child evacuees 
have never forgotten the care they received from 
their teachers. John Davis told me: “My memory 
is of the unfailing kindness of the staff at a time 
when their own personal lives must have been 
under great stress, as well as the responsibility of 
teaching and caring for such a large number of 
children in very difficult circumstances.” 
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SAJO RIVER, NEAR MOHI, HUNGARY, 
IU-1I APRIL 1241 


Written by Charles Ginger 





he Mongol Empire's assault on Hungary 
in 1241 was not inevitable. Despite their 
Teputation for unleashing panic and 
bloodshed on an epic scale, the Mongols 

did at first attempt to reason with the state 
they would soon seek to crush, but, as was so often 
the case during the medieval penod, the path 

of diplomacy was a short one. Unfortunately for 
Hungary and its proud king, the road to recovery 
would be anything but. 

Since their crushing victory over a contingent of 
Rus’ principalities at the Battle of the Kalka River in 
1223, the Mongols were confident in their ability to 
fight their way deeper into a Europe just beginning 
to appreciate the terror that hac swept throughout 
central Asia since 1206. 

Eager to follow in the footsteps of his father 
Genghis, in 1235 Ogedei Khan ordered Batu Khan 
(leader of the fearsome Golden Horde since 1227) to 
conquer Rus’ a network of states in eastern Europe. 
By November 1240 Batu’s armies had slashed their 
























way to Kiev, a city they promptly sacked, its 50,000 
citizens slain without mercy. 

In the same year as the razing of Kiev, Mongol 
ambassadors were dispatched to Pest to parlay with 
King Bela IV. The reason for their journey was the 
recent influx of Cuman refugees into the country 
following the Mongols’ subjugation of their home. 
Regarding the Cumans as their rightful slaves, the 
Mongols implored Béla to force the Cumans to 
return home and submit. However, by now many 
of the Cumans who had sought sanctuary in Béla’s 
lands had been integrated into the Hungarian army, 
a welcome levy of fighters that Béla wished to keep. 


Dismissing their overtures, he rebuffed the Mongols. 


Enraged by Béla’s refusal to hand over the 
Cumans, the Mongols now had their casus bell, 
and preparations for the conquest of Hungary were 
drawn up by the greatest strategist in the Mongol 
army: Subutal. 

Responsible for the entire Mongol advance into 
Europe, Subutai took every opportunity to install 
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spies throughout newly taken territories, informants 
who provided him with information on the political 
and military landscape of states yet to be brought to 
heel. His foresight would soon pay off handsomely. 

For his part, Bela was not naive to the threat 
his kingdom now confronted. Realising that the 
Mongols would not accept being ignored, he 
summoned his forces to Pest. The chaos that ensued 
would prove a portent of things to come. 

Widely hated by nobles due to his domestic 
policies, many prominent figures ignored Béla’s 
commands, Their insubordination was further 
compounded by the murder of the Cumans’ leader, 
aman who had been placed under Béla’s protection 
since he fled to Hungary. The news of the killing 
sparked a Cuman uprising that saw them desert 
the army and pillage their way through much of 
southwest Hungary, pinning down indispensable 
troops as they went. 

The situation was unfortunately little better 
outside of Hungary's borders. Poland, a longtime 


Battle Of Mohi’ > 
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target of the Golden Horde, soon found itself 
strugeling to fight off a Mongol incursion, meaning it 
was In no position to support Bela. 

Devoid of the heavy cavalry usually provided by 
the nobles and with Mongol soldiers swarming into 
Transylvania, Béla’s hopes of taking the fight to the 
enemy were fading by the day. In fact, such was his 
luck that when help finally did arrive it did nothing 
but hinder, Duke Frederick Il of Austria’s minor 
victories over some Mongol raiding parties only 
serving to make Béla appear craven. The fact that 
Frederick then promptly turned tail and tode for 
home seems to have passed Béla’s critics by. 

With the icy enip of winter receding, the spring 
of 1241 loomed large: campaigning season, and 
not a moment too soon. Disrupted at every turn, 
Hungary's beleaguered monarch now had little 
choice but to pursue the Mongols. His desperation 
to rid central Europe of the Mongol scourge (three 
Mongol armies had now punctured Hungary's 
borders) would play right into Subutai's hands. 
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Greatest Battles 


Since the dawn of the expansion of the Mongol 
Empire its wily warriors had often deployed a 
cunning tactic to lure opponents into a trap: the 
ieiened retreat. Whether through ignorance or 
arrogance, King Béla failed to grasp that he was 
set to be the next victim of this ploy when Subutai 
began to pull his forces back from the outskirts of 
Pest. Eager to shake the label of coward that had 
recently been bestowed upon him, Béla readily sent 
his men after them. 

Qn the morning of 10 April the Hungarian army 
was ordered to make camp near the village of Mohi 
just south of the Sajo River in northwest Hungary. 
Weary from a week of forced marching, Bela's men 
were only too happy to halt. A series of wagons 
were quickly chained together to create a circular 
fort inside which the troops could set up camp and 
watch for the enemy. It wasn't long before they 
sighted them. 

sent forwards to get a better lock at the enemy, 

a small gathering of Mongol troops was spotted 
on the far bank of the Sajé on the afternoon of the 
10th, Fortunately for them the Hungarian scouts 
dispatched to cross the bridge that forded the river 
and apprehend them were halted by marshland, 
their inability to close on the Mongol spies leaving 
Béla blind to the presence of the main Mongol 


“AS Hungarian guards trudged to their stations, 
a shape lurched into view from the direction 
of the river: a slave on the run 


army just behind the woodland into which they 
had escaped. Subutai, on the other hand, had 
ensured that he would not be similarly clueless, the 
experienced general watching Béla’s camp from a 
hill to the north. 

Even so, the Mongols didn't have it all their own 
way. As night closed in and Hungarian guards 
trudged to their stations, a shape lurched into view 
from the direction of the river: a slave on the run. 

The courageous escapee was promptly marched 
to Béla’s tent, where he revealed the Mongols’ 
audacious plans to seize the bridge that very 
night. Upon hearing this grave news Béla’s brother 
Colomon, Duke of Slavonia, hurned to prepare a 
detachment to secure the crossing. 

Trotting out from between the tents and tables 
adoming the camp, Colomon's riders broke into a 
gallop and surged through the darkness, hoping 
desperately to have moved first. The sound of 
clinking weapons and foreign tongues up ahead 
shattered their hopes just seconds before they 
careered into Batu's vanguard, the front section 
of which had already begun to fan out on the 
Hungarian side of the river. A ferocious fight ensued 
as startled Mongol troops faltered beneath the 
onslaught of hooves and crossbow belts. Determined 
to hold their ground, Batu's men slashed at the 
flashes of enemy they could see, but soon men began 
to fall, punctured by arrows or scythed down by 





blades. The order to fall back rose above the clamour. 
Colomon had succeeded in taking the bridge. 

Relieved to have pried the Mongols from their 
position, Colomon installed a unit of infantry 
(complemented by crossbowmen) to guard the 
bridge. His men in place, Colomon rode back to 
camp to inform his sibling of their success. 

Adaptive as ever, Subutai wasted little time in 
modifying his approach. Sending Shiban (Batu's 
brother) north to ford the river elsewhere, Subutai 
personally led his own contingent south to erect a 
pontoon and cross at another point, leaving Batu in 
charge of the main central force. Before departing he 
ordered stone-throwers forward to shower the bridge. 

Unable to hold their position in the face of a 
sustained bombardment, those soldiers who had not 
been crushed by Mongol rocks broke from the bridge 
and rode hard for camp. No longer threatened by 
showers of crossbow bolts, Batu marched his men 
across the river once more. To his north and south 
Shiba and Subutai were working to do the same. 

Across what was fast becoming a corpse-strewn 
battlefield, the remnants of Colomon’'s holding 
force streamed back into camp, their bedraggled 
appearances no doubt deflating morale. Undeterred, 
Colomon took it upon himself to lead another 
charge. Bellowing to his riders, he ordered the 


The town of Pest was put 
to the torch in the wake of 
the Mongols’ victory 


cavalry to form up and race towards the Mongol 
troops pouring over the Sajo. 

Lances lowered, the courageous chargers smashed 
into Batu's frontlines, but this time the Mongols 
(most of whom were mounted) were ready. Cries of 
anger and anguish filled the night sky as troops on 
both sides stabbed and shot at one another, bolts 
and arrows loosing in all directions. 

Remarkably, given the sheer weight of Mongol 
numbers, Colomon’s cavalry began to force Batu 
back towards the river, turning what seemed like a 
strong position into an increasingly vulnerable one. 
But just as Batu began to run out of room Hungarian 
riders spotted Shiban’'s force, which had by now 
managed to cross the river, closing in from the 
north, Ternfhied of being encircled, the Hungarians 
were forced to relinquish the advantage and flee to 
safety. Still, valuable time had been bought for Béla 
to mobilise the bulk of the army. 

Inexplicably, King Béla had not capitalised on his 
brother's courage in hurrying to hem the Mongols 
in by readying the rest of his army, an oversight 
for which he was openly lambasted by Archbishop 
Ugolin, one of several prominent religious figures 
present at Moh. Evidently embarrassed, Bela finally 
called his men to arms, and a patchwork formation 
of troops started to trickle out of the camp. 

Using their heavy horses as a sledgehammer with 
which to crack Batu's centre, the main Hungarian 


All resistance to Mongol rule in 
Europe was put down brutally 











Lightly armed, mobile cavalry 
proved crucial at Mohi 
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KINGDOM OF 
HUNGARY — 


NUMBER OF TROOPS 


NUMBER OF LOSSES 


BELA IV OF HUNGARY 


Crowned despite his father’s 
reservations, Béla IV proved 
largely incompetent at Mohi but 
would recover to help shore up 
Hungary's defences and later be 
hailed as the ‘second founder of 
the state’. 

Led a well-equipped army 
ready to defend its homeland to 
the end 

© 4 poor operator in the field, 
he failed to grasp the initiative 
at any stage me 





CROSSBOWMEN 


A key part of a Hungarian 
military that favoured fighting 
at range, crossbowmen could 
provide deadly fire from a 
distance or at close quarters. 
® Equipped with precise 
and powerful weapons, 
crossbowmen were 
devastating at close range 

= Cumbersome weaponry 
and little armour left archers 
exposed if charged 


CROSSBOW 


Normally constructed from the wood of an ash or yew 
tree, crossbows were weighty weapons but their locking 
mechanism meant less exertion on the shooter, 

* Crossbows generated more power than the Mongol 
composite bows 

© Slow reload times meant crossbowmen could only fire 
two to three bolts a minute r 








Battle Of Mohi 


GOLDEN HORDE OF 
THE MONGOLS — 


NUMBER OF TROOPS 


NUMBER OF LOSSES 


SUBUTAI 
THE VALIANT 


Hailed as one of Genghis’ dogs 
of war, Subutai served the 
empire brilliantly, Previous to 
Mahi (his 65th battle) Subutai 
had been triumphant in as many 
as 60 engagements. 

® A brilliant military strategist 
with years of experience in 
fighting abroad 

© Faced a stubborn opponent 
on difficult terrain 


CAVALRY 


The heartbeat of the Mongol 
military, light cavalry proved 
beyond doubt at Mohi that 
speed and agility could best 
heavier riders. 

® Fast and mobile, these 
highly skilled riders made for 
a dynamic army 

® Lightly armoured, 

these horsemen could be 
vulnerable when faced with 
heavily armed adversaries 


COMPOSITE BOW 


Drawn using only the thumb, this curved bow would have 
been fashioned from bamboo and then stiffened with sinew 
and horn, 

© Had a range of at least 500 metres and fired arrows that 
penetrated all Western armour 

© Required immense strength and stamina to be fired 
properly and accurately 
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Greatest Battles 













































force rushed into the fray, a sea of swords biting into 
a Wall of Mongol shields. Once more Batu's centre 
began to stumble back, but, desperate to avoid 
literally falling into a deathtrap, the invaders hit back. 


The fighting was evenly matched, with the fate of OF 
the entire battle hanging in the balance. 
Dewnriver the sounds of hooves clopping on 
wood signalled the crossing of Subutai's men. As | 
Batu and Shihan struggled to hold their lines, Subutai 
began to manoeuvre his force round to close on the | 


Hungarian flank. Yet again faced with the prospect 


of entrapment, the Hungarians had little option but | 
to withdraw, 

The moming sun gleaming off their dented helms 
and hacked shields, the Hungarian army scurried 


for camp, Subutai happy to let them do so. A wagon 


fort would not spare therm now. As the Hungarians How the Mongol Empire 
filtered back into camp a sense of relief washed over mercilessly crushed their 
those fortunate enough to survive the carnage. But Hungarian enemies over 
their sense of salvation wasn't to last. just two days in spring 


Never one to permit a trapped foe to escape, 
Subutai commanded his forces to surround the 
Hungarians, then with Béla’s survivors sealed in he 
set his archers, stone-throwers anc - according to 
numerous sources - Chinese firearms units to work. 

The Hungarian camp swiftly carne to resemble 
a shot-ridden barrel filled with flailing fish. Flames 
licked hungrily at tents as riders crushed their 
comrades in a doomed bid to escape. Yet Subutai 
wasrit so cruel as to offer them no way out: a 
deliberate gap had been left by his men to the 
southwest of the encirclement, through which 
streams of panicked soldiers now flowed. Like 
lions stalking an injured buffalo, Mongol horsemen 
immediately gave chase. Virtually the entire 
Hungarian army was cut down, with Colomon 
escaping just long enough to suffer fram grievous 
wounds that would shortly claim him, while Bela 
somehow managed to flee to Austria (he would later 
be held to ransom by Frederick I and threatened 
into ceding territory to his one-time ally}. 

Pest and its people were not so fortunate, By 
shunning the temptation to plunder, the Mongols 
(who had suffered unusually high losses, including 
30 of Batu’s bodyguards, known as baatars) pursued 
every man they could before turning their ire on 
Pest, which they put to the torch. Other towns met 
a similar fate as Subutai’s armies laid claim to vast 
swathes of Hungary and the Carpathian Mountains. 
They would stay for almost a year. 

The reason for the Mongol withdrawal from 
Hungary in the spring of 1242 is still debated, though 
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fee way between crushed 

§ bodies and sunken Mongol 
f missiles as they reach the 
| far bank. Once on the 
= other side the Mongol 
= soldiers begin to fan out 
= and form up in preparation 
for a direct assault on the 
Hungarian encampment to 
the south. 


advance would be dead before 
it begun, With Subutai having 


directed at the enemy, who, 
still in the process of forming 
up, are vulnerable, Hailed as 
the finest riders in Europe 

f at the time, the Hungarian 

¢ horsemen dash for the bridge 
|, and crash into the front ranks 
¢ of Batu's army. Momentum 
sees the Hungarians gain the 
initiative and force Bans bacle. 


because he felt his work was done, the devastation 

left in the Mongols’ wake is beyond doubt. Half of ordered the stone-throwers 

the settlements within Hungary had been destroyed, forwards, Batu gives the 

their citizens ruthlessly put to the sword inacampaign  @ =gnal to pound the Hungarian 
FMline that claimed bety [6 rt 3B eer bowmen holding the bridge 

OF KIWINE e Claline doa 2 dG 22 PET Cent relentlessly. Unable to respond 

of Hungary's total population. Hungary faced a long _ with any siege weaponry of 

way back, and in 1285 the Mongols would return to their own, the Hungarians are 

wage war on its blood-soaked lands once more. 















. forced to abandon the serenade 
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1 A lethal 

escape 
Those within the camp 
not immediately killed 
hurry to escape via a 
gap deliberately left 
open by the Mongols. 
Fleeing men are easier 
to kill, and the Mongols 
fall upon the stragglers 
without mercy, shooting 
them as they nun or 
closing in and cutting 
them down. Bela’s 
defeat is total. 


0) Surrounded 


on all sides 

= Subutai has Béla right where 
® he wants him. He coolly 
gives the signal and all hell is 
oe let loose as flaming arrows, 

M stones and (according to some 
sources) Chinese gunshot 
engulfs the camp, 
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| The trap springs 

Yet again Subutai has executed his 
plan perfectly, leaving his enemy no option 
but to falter straight into his brilliant trap. 
Pouring in behind the wagons, battle-weary 
Hungarians group together and face towards 
the approaching Mongols. Swords at the 
ready, they've nowhere left to run. It’s fight or 
die. A few sallies are sent forth but each one 
is beaten back almost instantly as the Mongol 
icrelae close in. 
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Fall back! 


To the misfortune 
a, of every man in Beéla’s 
“94a camp, Colomon’'s triumph 
i is temporary. Just when 
§ the ferocious hand-to-hand 
fighting threatens to engulf 



















- The rabble emerges 
Colomon and his surviving cavalry 

filter back into Béla’s camp expecting 
to be met with 2 fully mobilised army. 
Unfathomably, Béla has neglected to ready 
his men for the coming onslaught. Eventually a The Mongols a are | 
a very public dressing down cajoles him fee pushed back 
into doing so, and the bulk of the Hungarian = = For the third time the Hungarians 
army lapproximately 25,000 men) starts to rt = collide with the invading Mongols, and 
file out. Despite not being in their correct seman ¢— for the third time they batter them 
iS onereniores the troops are ordered to make [> = ie —je back towards the mud-caked banks of 
ie] y the Sajo River. 





Subutai marches 
to the rescue 

) Despite their valiant efforts, faced 
with the prospect of encirclement, the 
Hungarians have no option but to give \ 
up the fight once more, but they do so 
having inflicted uncharacteristically heavy 
casualties on the Mongols. Hundreds of 

the fearsome invaders lie dead around 

the riverbanks. 




















north and south respectively, 
the latter fresh from fording 

a deeper section of the river 
with the help of a hastily 
erected wooden pontoon. The 
Hungarians hacking their way 
towards Batu (killing 30 of his 
personal guards as they go) are 
forced to retreat. 
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Interview by Jonathan O’Callaghan 
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1765 


OCKk FRENCH 
VICTORY OVER 
THE BRITISH! 


The nse of Britain as a world power has been severely curtailed 
as France emerges victorious in globe-spanning conflict 


EXCLUSIVE 


Interview With 


DR JOHN 
McALEER 


Or McAleer is an Associate 
Professor in History at the 
University of Southampton. 
His work focuses on the 
British Empire in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 
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What was the background to the 
Seven Years’ War from 1756 to 1763? 

In some ways, the Seven Years’ War is part 
of a much longer war. There's 100 years of 
warfare between Britain and France in the 
18th century, I think something like one 
year out of every two in the J&th century 
Britain and France are at war. 50 some 
historians would see the Seven Years’ 

War as a kind of unfinished business 

from the previous war, the War of the 
Austrian Succession [1/40 to I'’48). They're 
working out of those problems on the 
European continent. The second thing is a 
kind of ratcheting up of tension between 
these two emerging global superpowers. 
50, Britain and France going toe-to-toe 
around the globe looking for more trade, 
more commerce, more influence. That is 
another spark, as it were, that ignites the 
fire of the Seven Years’ War. 


Who were the major belligerents on 
each side of the conflict? 

You've got France and Austria, quite 
unusually. Normally, France and Austria 
tend to be on opposite sides, and that suits 
Britain from a diplomatic perspective, 


the two major European powers. You've 
also got Spain allying herself with France. 
Spain doesn't enter the war until the early 
1760s. So those three major powers are 
on one side. Then you've got Britain and 
Prussia on the other side. 


How did the war play out? 


BRITISH KICKED 


The war between Britain and France 
officially breaks out in 1756, but it starts 
a little bit before that, actually in 1/54 

in the interior of North America when 
Britain and France are fighting out a 
border skirmish in the Ohio country. But 
from the 1750s it doesn't look terribly 
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eood [for Britain]. 1757 is a terrible year 





OUT OF INDIA 


In a shocking turn of events off the 
back of the collapsing coalition of 
Great Britain and Prussia and the 
French and Austrian victory over 
them in Europe, the Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal launched an audacious 
and ultimately successful attempt 
to eject the British East India 
Company from India. Emboldened 
by French victory and with their 
explicit support, the weakened 
international standing of Britain 
was laid bare for all to see with 
this latest defeat. 








William Pitt the Elder led 
Britain during the war 


The American War of 
Independence may have played 
out differently had Britain lost 
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for Britain; it loses Menorca; the French 
are on the verge of invading the south 
coast of England. It doesn't start off well. 
The turning point for many people at the 
time and for many historians since has 
been the year 1759, the so-called Year 

of Victories, the Year of Miracles, Annus 
Mirabilis. When Britain wins this series 
of battles in different places around the 
world, trom West Africa to the Caribbean 
to India, and then ultimately [the Battle 
of the] Plains of Abraham outside Quebec 
City in North America. That turns the 
tide in favour of Britain. It takes another 
four years for peace, eventually signed 

in 1763. But ultimately, those victories 

in 1759 are the ones that had turned the 
tide for Britain. 


With so many different theatres of 
war, was this essentially a world war? 
Well, yes. I call the Seven Years’ War 

the First World War. But I've got a lot 

of other colleagues who use the same 
term for lots of other wars, like the 
Crimean War. There are plenty of 
historians whe work on particular wars 
and term them global wars. But yes, | can 
see this being described as a world war, 
and that is the mobilisation of resources 
on a global scale. There are battles on 
three, four continents. 


What were the major outcomes of the 
war? Did it allow Britain to become a 
global superpower? 

I think one of my favourite questions 
trom the Seven Years’ War is: did the 
seven Years War cause as many problems 
as opportunities for Britain? So yes, it 
absolutely did because there were lots 

of opportunities for Britain to establish 
herself as a global superpower. It is worth 
saying that Britain is a really young 
country when the war breaks out. It’s less 
than 50 years old, so after the Union of 
the Parliament in 1/07 the outbreak of 
the war is 49 years [later], The Seven 
Years’ War is one of these events that 
helps to forge some sort of national 
identity. Just as important, of course, is 
the trading and commercial opportunities 
the Seven Years’ War and victory in it 
affords to Britain are really important. 

It gives Britain that opportunity to 
expand over the course of the next 

three or four decades, 


What if the war hadn't swung in 
Britain's favour in 1759 and they had 
lost the war? 

In some ways we need to [re-think] 
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our 20th century approach to warfare 
where it's total surrender, That's not the 
way they did things in the 18th century. 
Fighting a war was basically a way of 
gathering credit that you then bargained 
off at the negohiating table, If France had 
won the war, it would depend on what 
France had captured. Which Caribbean 
islands would France have captured? 
Which bits of North America would 
France have captured that they would 
then bargain with Britain? What kind 

of balance of power would there have 
been at the end of the Seven Years’ War? 
It would depend on how successful the 
French were. [f they managed to invade 
Britain, well, then that would've been a 
quite different matter I guess. It would've, 
obviously, led to a drain on national 
Tesources and all the rest here in Britain. 
Some historians would say that winning 
the Seven Years’ War wasn't all it was 
cracked up to be. It had increased national 
debt tremendously, put a lot of pressure 
on the East India Company in Asia, and 
led, ultimately, to some of the problems in 
the North American colonies that led to 
the War of American Independence. 


Were there any key territories that 
France had its eye on? 

The French are interested in Europe, 
principally, Obviously, they'd be keen to 
capture some of those really nch, sugar- 
producing colonies in the Caribbean 

if they could do that. But I think there 
are two different strategies at play here. 
There's the French strategy of trying to 
clear Britain out of the Mediterranean, so 
capturing the island of Menorca in the 
Western Mediterranean. But essentially, 
France pets forced into supporting her 
ally Austna and fighting the war In 
Europe. Whereas Britain, particularly 
under the prime-minstership of William 
Pitt the Elder, focused on the wider world 
and winning the war by winning lots of 
colonies. So it’s two different approaches 
to the war. 


How would the balance of power in 
North America had shifted? 

If France had been successful in North 
America, if they'd avoided Quebec being 
captured by the British, if they'd managed 
to hold onte those territories, it would've 
kept a screw on the British settlers in 
North America. It would've prevented 
them from expanding into the interior. It 
would've prevented them from settling 
in places like Ohio and those kind of 
places in the interior of North America. | 








The Plains of Abraham 
near Quebec was one of 
the war's key battles 


“The Seven Years’ War is an 
event that helps to forge some 
sort of national identity” 


The Seven 
Years’ War 
claimed 
hundreds of 
thousands 
of lives 





think that would've been a major effect if 
Britain hadn't won the Seven Years’ War. 


Did the Seven Years’ War allow the 
British Empire to grow into the 
global superpower it became? 

I think it definitely played a major role 

in it, in some cases because of the direct 
effects of the war. In India, for example. 
because of Britain being at war with 
France, it gave the East India Company 
an opportunity to beat the French in 
India. In terms of capturing areas in West 
Africa and in terms of protecting Britain's 
colonies in the Canbbean, it definitely 
cemented that Atlantic Empire for Britain 
as well. By holding onto these colonies 

it meant that their sugar-producing, 
profit-making ability was retained for the 
Empire, Ultimately it set the ball rolling 
for all those upheavals in North America 
over the course of the next decade or 
two that led to the emergence of the 
United States. If you want to take it a 
step further, you might say it forced a 


WHAT IF BRITAIN LOST THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR? 





Te-imagining of the British Empire, as it 
were, forcing it to move away from the 
Atlantic and turn more towards Asia and 
India. 50 yeah, it helps to put Britain on 
the map as a global superpower. It also 
helps to put Prussia on the map as a 
EUrOpean SUperpower. 


Would Britain's place in the 

world ultimately have changed 
dramatically if they had lost? 

It would've definitely changed Britain's 
place in the world and Britain's view af 
itself if it had lost the war. It depends 

on how catastrophically they would've 
lost the war, because Britain loses the 
War of American Independence but isn't 
particularly bothered by that because it's 
managed to hold on to Jamaica. Would 
they have lost the war catastrophically? 

I don't know. But as I said, Britain is a 
pretty young country in the 1750s and 
1760s, so it definitely would've had an 
effect on its view of itself and its place in 
the world for a while to come 





BALANCE OF POWER 


Throughout the 18th century, the major European powers 

of Britain, France, the Netherlands, Prussia, Austria and 
others would constantly vie for power and influence, often 
motivated by a desire to not see one nation gain too much 
control or hegemony over the continent. The concept of a 
European balance of power was a major influence on several 
wars in this period, with the War of the Spanish Succession, 
War of the Austrian Succession, the Seven Years’ War, the 
War of the Bavarian Succession and the Napoleonic Wars 

all following a similar trend. Sometimes these major nations 
would be direct combatants, as in the Seven Years’ War, and 
other times they would aim to aid one side against another 
with arms or funds. After the Seven Years’ War, many 
European nations backed the American War of Independence 
to try to dent the growing power and imperial dominance of 


the British crown around the world. 


Alliances across 
Europe were 
constantly 
shifting as powers 
rose and fell 


CANADA DECLARES | 
INDEPENDENCE 


Europe's grip on 
North America 
appears to be 
slipping further as 
Canada declared 
its independence 
from Britain and 
France and the 
establishment of 

new Republic 
with the backing 
of European rivals 
adding weight to 
their efforts. 
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The Art Of 
Persuasion: 
Wartime Posters 
of Abram Games 


is running at the National 
Army Museum until 24 
November 2019, Go to 


Brownies 


LOT OR TRELLIS 





THE ART OF ABRAM GAMES 


A brand new exhibition brings the work of the legendary poster 
artist to life while breaking down his most famous pieces 


n the era before television, being able to get a 
visual message across to the public was the 
reserve of newspapers and poster notices 
and the business was central to the British 
war effort in the 1940s. Abram Games is one 


© of the most celebrated artists of the era with 
: his inventive, progressive and minimalist style 
= and almost cinematic approach to design. 


8b 


The National Army Museum is currently 
Tunning an extensive exhibition of Games’ 
work that includes over 100 of his posters 
as well as some of his equipment and some 
interactive features. It's a great showcase of 
his approach to graphic design and the wide 
array of subjects he covered, from hygiene for 
soldiers to providing support for Holocaust 


survivors after the war. It also looks at his 
techniques, in particular how he employed 
an airbrush, which happened to be a very 
efficient use of paint too. 

The National Army Museum exhibition runs 
until late November with adult tickets £6, £5 
concessions and free entry for serving army 
personnel and under 16s. 
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THE ART OF ABRAM GAT 





















FIGHT FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Motivating the public to 

support the war effort was ” 4, 
not Games’ only task. He : 
was also employed by the ra 
Army Bureau Of Current 

Affairs for posters that 

would show soldiers what 

they were fighting for too. 

His concept was to show off 
progressive architecture in 

the ruins of old buildings, 

showing the promise of a 

brighter future once the 

war was Over. 
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The poster that Games 
himself was apparently 
most proud of is this 
piece that was part of a 
series of posters released 
to warn soldiers against 
careless talk in case of 
spies and infiltration by 
the enemy. The ghostly 
soldier's head in the 
background is actually a 
self portrait of Games. 


JEWISH RELIEF 


In 1943 Games joined the 
Jewish Relief Unit and would 
spend his evenings, weekends 
and days off from the army 
working on projects for 

the group, with the aim of 
supporting displaced Jewish 
populations and support their 
return to European life after 
the war. After seeing footage 4 J 
from concentration camps 7 A 
in 1945, he designed three 

haunting posters to appeal for 

aid for Holocaust survivors, 

such as this one, 


% 


¥. 










JOIN UP 


The look of this ATS 
recruitment poster (the first 
of many Games would design) 
was based in part on Doreen 
Murphy, an ATS recruit who 
posed in exchange for Games 
designing some ATS social 
club posters, While seemingly 
effective in making the ATS 
5PeM more attractive, it proved 
controversial for its seeming 
glamorisation of service. 
limited run. 


SALUTE THES 


; LEN 





FACING LEFT 


In her book on her father's 
wartime work, Naomi 
Games points out that 
figures in his posters often 
looked left. Apparently this 
was a nod to his socialist 
political values, with the 
head looking left indicating 
4a progressive viewpoint. 
However, Games work 
was increasingly drawing 
controversy, more for 

its modernist style. This 
poster to promote Post 
Office savings accounts 

for the public only had a 





FMPINYMENT EXCHANGE OR AT ANY ARMY OR ATS 


G00D 
HYGIENE 


National health was 
an increasingly large 
concern during the 
war years, which is 
why the National 
Health Service was 
launched soon 
after the war's end. 
Games designed a 
number of posters 
for soldiers in the 
war that would 

500 wider public 
release, such as this 
poster to promote 
good dental health 
routines. He also 
had posters for 
foot hygiene and 
avoiding disease. 





DLUNTARY ENLISTMENT IN THE ROYAL ARI 
EN THE AGES OF I8and 40 CAN BE 
ANY RECRUITING OFFICE 
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WAS IST AIRBORNE DIVISION'S DARING 
PARATROOPER ASSAULT DOOMED 10 FAIL? 
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On the Wenu 


LORD WOULTUN PIE 


Ingredients 

For the filling: 

© 450¢ potato 

® 450¢ carrot 

@ 450¢ cauliflower 

© 450¢ swede 

© 3 spring onions 

© 1 tsp Marmite or 
vegetable extract 

® 1 tbsp rolled oats 


® Fresh chopped or 
dry parsley 
For the pastry: 
® T?Og flour 
® 42g butter 
@ 42g lard 
® 56g grated raw potato 













J Did 
you know? 


Savoy chef Latry once 
created a Christmas dinner 

of the favourite dishes of 
\._ historical figures like 
Elizabeth I. 


A VEGETABLE PIE FOR THE RATIONING ERA UNITED KINGDOM, 1940-1954 


he British reputation abroad for the poor quality 

of its cuisine was unlikely to have been aided 

by dishes such as this one, no matter how 

well intentioned its creation may have been. 
The Woolton Pie, named after Minister of Food 
Frederick Marquis, 1st Lord Woolton who helped to 
promote the dish, was a recipe devised to offer broad 
nutritional value with limited access to ingredients 
because of rationing. The British love of pies would 
not abate, but without meat how were they to be 
filled and flavoured? 

The recipe itself was created by Francois Latry, 

the Maitre Chef at the Savoy Hotel, but despite this 
rather lofty source its base elements couldn't really be 
disguised for what they were; a lot of root vegetables 
with a pastry top. It doesn't appear to have ever been 
a popular dish and disappeared quickly from menus 
once rationing of meat came to an end. Still, it's a 
curious creation to take a look at. 


i Trim and chop the cauliflower, spring onions and 
carrots into small pieces. Peel, trim and chop 
the swede and potatoes as well, a little smaller 
than the rest as they will take longer to cook. 
Place all of the vegetables into a large pot. 

Add the Marmite or vegetable extract (you 
could also use a stock cube or two) and the 
tablespoon of oats to the pot. Add salt and 
pepper and then add water so that it covers 
about 3/4 of the vegetables in the pot. 

+ Bring the water in the pot to a boil on the 
stovetop, stirring regularly so that the mixture 
doesn't stick to the pan. Cook until the 
vegetables are all tender and most of the liquid 
has been absorbed. Add a little extra water if it 
has all been absorbed and the vegetables are 
still undercooked. Once done set aside. 


Mix the flour, butter and lard in a large mixing 
bowl, rubbing the fat into the flour to create 

a breadcrumb-like consistency. Then add 

the grated potato to the bowl and mix well, 
adding a little water where needed to form a 
consistent dough (and do so quickly, otherwise 
the potato will turn the pastry grey). 


) Place the vegetables into a pie dish, sprinkle 


parsley over the top. Roll the pasty out to a 
size that can cover the dish and then place that 
on top. Trim the edges of the pie and make 
cuts to allow steam to escape. Brush with milk 
for a nicer finish. 

Cook the pie in a 200°C oven (400°F/gas 
mark 6) for 30 minutes or until the crust is a 
nice dark golden brown. Serve with some rich, 
flavourful gravy. 


Did you make it? Let us know! @ conc uianteontl f /AllAboutHistory vy @AboutHistoryMag 9] 


REVIEWS 


The books, TV shows and films causing a stir in the history world this month 





THE WONDERS« 


r John Woolf 


he Greatest Showman was a surprise hit 
when it arrived in cinemas almost two 
Years apo and its catchy soundtrack 
dominated the music charts, but the 
musical failed to address the dark reality 
of PT Barnum's ‘freak’ shows and the unethical 
exploitation of his performers. In his own 





Michael O’Mara Books £20 





words, Dr John Woolf gives ‘a voice to those 
frequently silent performers, who created the 
wondrous age of the freak’ in his book The 
Wonders: Lifting Toe Curtain On The Freak Snow 
Circus And Victorian Age. 

Woolf provides a detailed history of the 
freak show from the royal courts of early 
modern Europe to the 
Victorian fairs and 
eventually, the museums 
of America. Performers 
with deformities were 
displayed in a variety 
of venues tanging from 
theatres to aguarlums 
and demand was so great, 
it became a 
strugele to 
find enough 
performers to 
fill them. 

One of the 
best parts 
about The 
Wonders is 
that we are 
introduced 
to a cast of 
performers 
who all led 
extraordinary 
lives, from 
the conjoined 
twins Millie and Christine 
McKoy - commonly 
known as “The Carolina 
Twins’ - to Charles 
Stratton, known by his 
stage name ‘General Tom 
Thumb’, who became 
one of the world's first 
international celebrities, 
meeting Queen Victoria, 
President Abraharm 
Lincoln and even Tsar 
Nicholas I of Russia. 


Out now 


“The book 
highlights 
the fact that 
the modern 
world is not 
so different 
to the 
world of the 
voyeuristic 
Victorians" 


whose biographies have largely stemmed from 
pamphlets, which were sold and written by 
the showmen that owned them, and questions 
the reliability of the source material that was 
created to serve an agenda, For example, the 
author of the autobiography of Joseph Merrick 
the Elephant Man - cannot be verified but as 
Woolf states, it was “written to encapsulate the 
Victorian values of self-help and hard work.’ 

Although it would be easy to focus solely 
on the negatives, Woolf offers a balanced 
argument and highlights some of the positives 
of freak shows. Anna Swan, who was over 7Tt 
tall, performed at Barnum’'s American museum 
and she was treated well by the showman. 
she married a tellow performer 
who was also over 7ft, Martin 
Bates, and they semi-retired to a 
farm using the money they had 
earned through freak shows. Their 
story is a reminder that for many 
performers, being exploited for their 
deformities was their only way to 
secure a living. 

The book also highlights the 
uncomfortable reality that in many 
ways, thanks to television and 
social media, the modern world 
is not so different to the world 
of the voyeuristic Victorians. It is 
extremely thought-provoking to 
consider our continued fascination 
with ‘the other’, which in many cases still comes 
at the cost of exploitation. 

Woolf has clearly done extensive, academic 
research for The Wonders but somehow manages 
to keep it captivating and easy to read. It is clear 
to see that he is passionate about the topic and 
the performers and the freak shows 
in an appropriate and humane 
so-called ‘freaks’ into people Evocative, 

ay ita Accessible, 
and giving their lives the 







he approaches the discussion around 
manner, transforming the 


a Detailed 
recognition they deserve. JL 
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UNDERSTANDING ., 
TEROGLYPHS 


Michael O'Mara Books 
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Hilary Wilson £16.99 


Out now 


n Understanding Hieraglvpbs: A Quick And mysticism, but also the most everyday 
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me Understanding 
Hieroglyphs 








Simple Guide, Hilary Wilson sets out to minutiae of life. = 

provide an introduction not just to ancient Whilst dedicated Egyptologists would 

Egyptian hieroglyphs, but to the world and do well to look elsewhere, for those with a ory, — 

society in which they were used. Before we = more casual interest in Egyptian hieroglyphs, = —= 
‘an begin to understand hieroglyphs we must Wilson's book will be an accessible and PO " sd 
first understand the society in which they entertaining primer. [t is illustrated throughout ‘ a ih (ae 
were used, and much of the book is devoted to in black and white and of course contains : = : — 
painting a picture of the Egyptian society plenty of hieroglyphs to aid the reader in their ; - | 

By prov iding a wealth of everyday understanding. Whilst a few more detailed — . ws 
information teganding life in ancient Egypt, hieroglyphic texts and translations would have s © 
Wilson aims to demystify hieroglyphs and been welcome, as an introduction to at % 
place them in their proper context, and it a complex subject Understanding x * = % 

a. 


must be said that she certainly succeeds il 
doing so. What emerges is a world in eh 
hieroglyphs weren't the keepers of ancient 
and mystic wisdom, but an everyday system 
of communication that certainly embraced 





Hieroslyphs is a solid and 
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accessible foundation from , i 

is ) Engaging, “| Ps 
which readers will be able to introductory, i 4 anavieit ai 
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ae | THE ECCENTRIC 
MR CHURCHILL 


Jacob F Field! 


5 a general rule, Winston Churchill is a figure 
who requires no introduction. However, this 
highly-readable volume introduces a more 
personal and intimate portrait of his life than 
might otherwise be expected. 

The Eccentric Mr Churchill tells the story of the 
human behind the wartime leader and national hero. 
The man who would tap his signet ring against the 
atm of his chair during Cabinet meetings, wearing 
away layers of lacquer. The man who travelled to his 
first love, to tell her in person that her son had died at 
the Battle of El Alamein. 

Further surprising stories and unexpected anecdotes 
abound. As atrather plump infant, his parents 
nicknamed him ‘Skinny. When he served on the 
Western Front in 1916, he took his own bathtub with 



































Michael O'Mara Books 


2 £9.99 Out now 
him. He liked the bread for his sandwiches to be sliced 
wafer-thin. And in 1954 his wife, Clemmie, put him on 
a diet largely made up of tomatoes. He didn't like it. 
Divided into ten chapters - with titles ranging fromm 
“Writer and Soldier’ to ‘Winston's Menagerie’ - the broad 
scope of this book is clear. Yet the text is presented 
in what might be best described as bite-sized chunks, 
with individual subheadings. The formatting is clear, 
accessible and enjoyable to read. 
While this is certainly not intended to — 
be a critical study, The Fecentric Mr > 4 
Churchill is an absorbing account HK 
of an extraordinary life. It will 
undoubtedly appeal to those 
interested in Churchill in particular, 
or World War II more generally. 
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WAITING FOR WAR: 
BRITAIN 1939-1940 
Author Barry Turner Price £20 
Publisher loon Books 


A BE PERE REE Ee PR Re Re 






BRITAIN: 19499-1940 


The so-called ‘Phoney War’, tends to be glossed over in 
most histories. Barry Turner has now explored this curious 
phase after the war officially started, but before it 
directly impacted upon Britain. This is one of those 

books that can delight a reader with new facts, and 

the situation in Britain was sometimes comical, 


sometimes tragic, but always interesting. 
| Li F 


This is a fascinating study of the flawed 
and sometimes clumsy planning for 
a War that seemed to take 

forever to arrive. 
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nuts after 
equipment 
Phe inspiring 
soldier held prisoner in Auschwitz 


had been 
inspected" COLIN RUSHTON 


true story of a British 





THE SABOTEUR 
OF AUSCHWITZ 


Colin Rushton 


£8.99 Out now 


hen soldier Arthur Dodd returned 

to England following VE Day on 8 

May 1945, a heavy 

burden that extended beyond 

the Nardships of serving in World 
War IT. The 25-year-old driver-mechanic had 
been imprisoned for two years in Auschwitz, 
where he witnessed on a daily basis the 
savage beatings and mass killings of Jewish 
men, women and children at the hands of 
their Nazi captors. This book is a new edition 
of Arthur's account written with author Colin 
Rushton, which was first published in 1998. 

Arthur had been captured in North Africa 

in 1943 and was sent to Auschwitz along 
with some other British soldiers. In a clear 
breach of the Geneva Convention, the men 
were forced to work at the IG Farben factory 


he was carrying 


Summersdale Publishers 


at the camp. But they took every opportunity 
they could to sabotage its operations, filling 
pipes with stones and loosening nuts after 
equipment had been hpeea: This was 
dangerous work given that the 55 guards 
could react with unpredictable brutality. 

The Saboteur Of Auschwitz is a bleak 
document of the appalling suffering of the 
Jewish people during the Holocaust. It also 
highlights the experiences of the British 
soldiers imprisoned at Auschwitz. Thanks to 
Arthur's courage in telling his story, 
the late veteran - who died in * 
2011 - has shed light on what He 
he and his comrades went 
through in the camp he . > decetanee 

Important 
Bw 


described in his book as * 


hell on earth’ 
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Inspiring, 
Absorbing, 
Entertaining 
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Certificate U Director Sydney Pollack Cast Aretha Franklin, the Southern California Community Choir Released: Out now 


escribing Amazing Grace as a documentary 
feels somewhat misleading and to call ita 
concert film suggests more artifice than is 
the case. Having sat in a vault for nearly 
50 years, this footage of Aretha Franklin's 


performances at the New Temple 
Baptist Mission Church in Los 
Angeles, 1972, is a time capsule. She 
was there to record both this live 
film and her gospel record of the 
same name. The record went on to 
be her best-selling album as well as 
the highest grossing gospel record 
of all time. The footage was dogged 
by technical and legal issues that 
kept it locked away until now. 

The story of how this film finally 
came to be released is a fascinating 
one, but we would really like to 
concentrate on the energy and 


impact of the footage that's been salvaged 

and cut together so well. You can feel first the 
uncertainty and trepidation in the air as it begins 
and then the growing excitement and spine- 
tingling revery as it builds over two nights of 


“She stands 
at the lectern 
of the 
church or 
sits behind 
the piano to 
play, hardly 
even making 
eye contact” 


performance. Franklin herself is unflappable and 
virtually mute save for when she's singing. 

She stands at the lectern of the church or sits 
behind the piano to play, hardly even making 
eye contact with the audience, All of her effort 


and concentration seems to be in 
her performance and as her voice 
soars, so the audience - and rather 
wonderfully the choir at her back 
begins to rise to their feet. Watching 
the Southern California Community 
Choir being swept up in Franklin's 
performance more and more over 
the two nights creates a wonderful 
feedback loop with the audience in 
front of her and with you watching 
it all unfold. 

Sydney Pollack was a pretty raw 
but clearly inventive director at this 
point, having just been nominated 


for a best director Oscar for They Shoot Horses, 
Don't They? While he has to take much of the 
blame for the footage not being synced to the 
audio (for lack of a clapperboard), the energy of 
what he caught on camera can't be denied. Not 


least, you get to see Pollack and his crew dashing 
around the front of the church trying to get 
every nuance of the event like reporters in a war 
zone dashing from cover to cover. 

All of this energy and the unequalled 
performance of Franklin herself is set against 
a starkly humble backdrop of parishioners 
(and the odd celebrity) packed into cramped 
theatre seats in a small church room, a muscular 
painting of Jesus hanging up behind the choir, 
an American flag off to one side, Franklin herself 
is simply - if still glamorously - dressed on 
both nights, reflecting her own deference to the 
setting. Something magical is being created with 
minimal grandstanding or support. Franklin and 
emcee Rev James Cleveland sweat profusely 
under the hot lights, with Franklin's own father 
mopping her brow at one point while she's in the 
middle of singing. It's small moments 
like this, visuals that feel in such 
stark contrast to the angelic 
audio they accompany, that 
make Amazing Grace such a 
fascinating and emotionally 
powerful experience. 





Euphoric, 


Emational, 
Transcendent 
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DISCOVER A GOLDEN AGE OF HISTORY AND 
EAPLORE THE RIGHES OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


They were the successors to Rome itself, but the Byzantine Empire soon took 
on a life of its own. Led by charismatic men and women, and deeply religious 
in nature, it became one of the longest-surviving empires of all time. 
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MOLLY'S GAME 


Director Aaron Sorkin Starring Jessica Chastain, Idris Elba, Kevin Costner, Michael Cera Country USA Released 2017 
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Fact versus fiction on t 





Aaron Sorkin's directorial debut may look promising 
but does it fold when it comes to the truth? 


O1* the start of the film, we 
witness professional skier 


Molly Bloom (played by Jessica 
Chastain) suffer a borrific crash 
while attempting to qualify for 
the Olympics. Bloom really was a 

skier and that crash 
ended her skiing career. 


Oo2 On screen, Molly moves to 
LA and works as a waitress, 


before she is employed by Dean 
(played by Jeremy Strong) who 
16r to his underground 


This is true, although in reality the 
club was called The Viper Room. 


03 Just like in the movie, 
the real Molly started her 


own underground poker games 
after she was fired by Dean, using 
the contacts she had gained from 
running his gam 

revealed in her memoir that Dean 
was terrible to his employees. 


O In one terrifying moment, 

a mobster holds a gun to 
Molly's head after she refuses Mafia 
protection in return for a slice of 
her profits, ancl she is physically 
assaulted - this also happened in 
real life and the men were later 
rounded up by the FBI. 


OLLYWOOD 


he silver screen 





VERDICT 


O q Molly's lawyer, Charlie 
Jaffey (played by Idris Elba), 
is a fictional character and not based 
on her real-life lawyer. Also, the 
movie portrays Jaffey reading her 
memoir before their first meeting 
when in reality, the real Molly 
published it after she was arrested. 
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Corporal Edmund Henry Clark 
2nd Seuth Staffordshire Regiment 
Fought in Ypres, awarded 1914 Star 
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